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THE LATE BISHOP WHITE, ALSO A PRESBYTE- 
RIAN IN PRINCIPLE. 


From Mr. Smyth’s Lectures\on the Apostolical Succession, 
at page 410. 


Having, after great research, succeeded in 
procuring a copy of “ The Case of the Episco- 
pal churches in the United States considered,” 
published by Bishop White, in Philadelphia, in 
the year 1782, (printed by David C. Clay pole, ) 
I will annex some little account of it, so far as 
it bears upon the objects in hand. 

The motto on the title-page is itself significant 
of the spirit of the whole pamphlet. It is as 
follows: * To make new articles of faith and 
doctrine, no man thinketh it lawful; new laws 
of government, what commonwealth or church 
is there which maketh not at one time or other.” 
— Hooker. 

Not less plain is the announéement made in 
the Preface. ‘‘ Nothing is further from his 
wishes*than the reviving of such controversies 
as have been found destructive of good neigh- 
bourhood and the Christian temper. ... . He 
has, for this reason, avoided the discussion of 
subjects on which Episcopalians differ from 
their fellow Christians.” 

In the first chapter, the relation in which the 
' Episcopal churches in this country stood to the 


English church, as constituting a part of the) 


diocese of London, is shown. It is then re- 
marked: ‘All former jurisdiction over the 
churches being thus withdrawn, and the chain 
which held them together broken, it would 
seem that their future continuance can be pro- 
vided for only by voluntary associations for 

union and good government.” (p. 18.) 

In chapter ii. he illustrates the rights of the 
Laity. ‘‘ The power of electing a superior or- 
der of ministers, ought to be in the clergy and 
laity together.” (p. 10.) © “Deprivation of the 
superior order of clergy, shquid alsb be in the 
Church at large.” (p. 10.) In consequence of 
the difficulty of providing for the support of the 
superior order of clergy, ‘“‘ of consequence the 
duty assigned to that order ought not mate- 
rially to interfere with their employments in the 
station of parochial clergy; the superintendent 
of each will, therefore, be confined to a small 
district, a favourite idea with all moderate Epis- 
copalians.” (p. 11.) 

.. The author then proceeds to offer a sketch 
of a frame of government. : 

In refuting the objection to the anti-republi- 
can character of Episcopacy, he remarks that 
“in the early ages of the Church, it was cus- 
tomary to debate and determine in a general 
concourse of all Christians in the same city; 
among whom the Bishop was no more than 
President.” (p. 18.) 3 

In reference to carrying the plan into imme- 
diate execution, he says: * This is founded on 
the presumption that the worship of God and 
the reformation of the people, are the principal 
objects of ecclesiastical discipline ; if so, to re- 
linquish them from a scrupulous adherence to 
Episcopacy, is sacrificing the substance to the 
ceremony.” (P. 19.) ‘Are the acknowledged 
ordinances of Christ’s holy religion to be sus- 
pended for years. . . out of delicacy to a dis- 
puted point, and that relating only to externals/” 
“If the Episcopal Succession should be after- 
wards obtained, any supposed imperfections o 
the intermediate ordinations might, if it were 
judged proper, be supplied, without acknow- 
ledging their nullity, by a conditional ordina- 
tion, resembling that of conditional baptism in 
the liturgy. The above was an expedient pro- 
posed by Archbishop Tillotson, Bishops Pat- 
rick, Stillingfleet, and others, at the revolution, 
and had been actually practised in Ireland by 
Archbishop Bramhall.” (pp. 19, 20.) 

In proceeding to chapter v. he again speaks 
of the Episcopal Succession, as “a point of ex- 
ternal order,” (p. 20,) and goes on fully to sub- 
stantiate the position that his proposed “ depar- 
ture from Episcopacy in the present instance, 
would be warranted by her doctrines, by her 
practice, and by the principles on which Epis- 
copal government is asserted.” (p. 20.) 

He shows from the language of the -articles 
and canons, that the Church of England does 
not consider the Episcopal Succession as much 
binding as Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper.” 

21. 
ee a. that, in the practice of the Church 
of England, foreign divines, presbyterially or- 
dained, were not subject to re-ordination, and 

uotes Burnet, who, in his History of His Own 
Times, anno 1661, says, that this was the case 
until the act of uniformity passed soon after the 
restoration.” 

After laying down, as he says, “ concisely, 
but as it is believed impartially,” the doctrine 
of Apostolical Succession, he asks, (p. 24,) 
‘“‘ Can any reasonable rule of construction make 
this amount to more than ancient and Apos- 
tolic practice? That the Apostles employed 
any particular form, affords a presumption of 
its being the best, all circumstances at that time 
considered ; but to make it unalterably binding, 
it must be shown enjoined in positive precept.” 
He then quotes, with approbation, Bishop Hoad- 
ly, who denies “the divine appointment of the 
three orders.” (p. 24.) 

Again he says, (p. 26,) “It cannot be de- 
nied that some writers of the Church of Eng- 
land, apply very strong expressions to Episco- 
pacy, calling it a Divine appointment, the ordi- 
nance of Christ, and the law of God, and pro- 
nounce it to be of Divine right. Yet, in reason, 
they ought to be understood only as asserting 
it to be binding wherever it can be conveniently 
had.” “Much more must they think so, who 
venerate and prefer that form as the most an- 
cient and eligible, but without any idea of divine 
right in the case. This the author believes to 
be the sentiment of the great body of Episco- 
palians in America; in which respect they 
have in their favour unquestionably the sense| 
of the Church of England, and, as. he believes, 
the opinions of her most distinguished prelates 
for piety, virtue, and abilities.” (p. 28.) 

_ “The churches in each small district should 
associate together. In every such district there 
should be elected a general convention, consist- 
ing of a convenient number (the minister to be 
one) from the vestry or congregation of each 
church.” ‘They should select: a clergyman 
their permanent president ;) who, in conjunction 
with other clergymen, to be also appointed by 
the: body, may exercise such powers: as are 
purely spiritual, particularly that of admitting 
to the. ministry,” de. (p. 12.) “The assem- 


—— 


blies in the three larger districts may consist of 


a convenient number of members, sent from 
each of the smaller districts severally, within 
their bounds, equally composed of clergy and 
laity, and-voted for by those orders promiscu- 


ously, the presiding clergyman to be always 
_| one; and these bodies to meet once in every 


year.” ({bid.) ‘The continental representa- 
tive body may consist of a convenient number 
from each of the larger districts, formed equal- 
ly of clergy and laity, and among the clergy, 
formed equally of presiding ministers and 
others ; to meet statedly, once in three years.” 
“ The use of this and the preceding representa-| 
tive bodies, is to make such regulations and re- 
ceive appeals in such matters only as shall be 
judged necessary for their continuing one reli- 
gious communion.” (p- 13.) : 

‘“‘It is presumed,” he remarks on page 14, 
Episcopalians generally are attached to 
that characteristic of their communion which 
prescribes a settled form of prayer.” (p. 14.) 

In chapter iv. he comes to speak of the Epis- 
copal Succession, and afier showing that this 


could not then be obtained from England, he} 


remarks: ‘* Now, on the one hand to depart 
from Episcopacy, would be giying up a leadin 
characteristic of the communion, which, how- 
ever indifferently considered, as to Divine ap- 
pointment, might be productive of all the evils 
generally attending evils of this sort.” He 
therefore proposes “to include in the proposed 
frame of government, a general approbation of 
Episcopacy, and a declaration of an intention 
to procure the succession as soon as conve- 
niently may be; but in the meantime to carry 
the plan into effect, without waiting for the Suc- 
cession.” (p. 17.) } 

Once more, in his Episcopal charge deliver- 
ed in the year 1834, (The Past and the Future, 
1834, pp. 14, 15,) he declares that while bound 
to sustain the integrity of their system, ‘ there 
is not perceived the necessity of carrying it to 
the extreme of denouncing all communions des- 
titute of the episcopacy, as departing from the 
essentials of the Christian faith, and as aliens 
from the covenants of promise.” This me- 
dium he asserts to be the position advocated by 
the articles and ordinal of the Church of Eng- 
land, and then adds, ‘if there should be any 
among us who make larger conclusions from 
the same premises, it is matter of private opin- 
ion, and not to be obtruded as the determina- 
tion of the Church.” 


! NEW ZEALAND. 

The Church Missionary Record for August 
has furnished us with the following statements, 
communicated by members of the Australasian 
Mission. The struggle which Popery is making 
in New Zealand to obtain the ascendancy is 
exactly what we might have anticipated. 

The following extracts are from the Journal 
of the Rev. A. N. Brown, Tauranga, middle 
district; they refer to an earlier period than the 
communications, from the other missionaries, in 
consequence of Mr. Brown’s inability from the 
state of his eyes, to copy his Journal out so 
regularly as he could wish. 

** March 7th, 1840.—Dr. Pompallier, a Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop, accompanied by a priest, 
arrived to-day in a small schooner. Much ex- 
citement in consequence among the natives. 

“ March 8th.—At Otumoetai. As no bell 
was rung at the end of the Pa where the Papists 
had taken up their abode, I considered that 


they had perhaps abandoned the idea of holding } 


a public service; and, after prayers at the 
chapel, | went to visit the adjacent enclosures, 
but found all the houses empty. When I reached 
Tupaia’s yard, however, I found a large assem- 
bly of natives, drawn together to witness what 
must have been to them a novel exhibition. A 
small stage was erected, not unlike the puppet- 
shows carried about in England adorned by 
trumpery drapery of different colours. The 
priest was busily engaged in arranging a cruci- 
fix, three lamps, pictures of the Virgin Mary, a 
cup, &. [turned with disgust from this mock- 
ery of the pure and undefiled religion, and met 
the Roman Catholic Bishop, who saluted me very 
graciously,and inquired if | werea settler. ‘ No,’ 
[ replied, ‘1 am a Protestant missionary.’ He 
said that it was by invitation of the chiefs he 
visited Tauranga, I remarked that we should 
feel it our duty to oppose him ;~gut that it would 
be not with carnal weapons, but with the word 
of God. ‘ You mean the English translation of 
it,” he added, and then proceeded to make some 
brief remarks on the oneness, and unity, and 
antiquity of the Romish Church. He did not 
wait for any reply; but, remarking that the na- 
tives were waiting, he bowed, and proceeded to 
celebrate mass. I of course retired; but from 
the reports afterward brought to me, his exhi- 
bition appears to have made but little impression 
on the natives, whose risible faculties were so 
much excited by the gesticulations, crossings, 
kissing of garments, &c., that the Bishop was 
obliged to stop several'times, and request silence. 
The whole service was performed in an un- 
known tongue, except a few sentences at the 
commencement, in which the Roman Catholic 
religion was described as being the ‘old’ one, 
and the ‘only true’ one. The Bishop will find, 
however, that the natives require something 
more than his assertions to satisfy them on 
these points; and that with those who possess 
the Scriptures the dogmas of the apostate Church 
will have ‘ neither strength nor authority unless 
it may be declared that they be taken out of the 
Holy Scriptures. (See Twenty-first ‘Article.) 
After service the Bishop sent for ‘Tupaia and other 
leading chiefs, to whom he gave clothes, &c. 

“March 9th, 1840.—Dr. Pompallier went 
on to Maungatapu Pa. A native observed to 
me that he now, for the first time, knew what 
the expression ‘ believing with the lips only’ 
meant; for the Roman Catholics, not having 
the Bible, had no other than ‘lip belief.’ One 
of our Christian teachers told the Bishop, yes- 
terday, that his religion could not be the true 
one, because he bowed to idols, which God had 
forbidden. The bishop replied that they were 
not idols, but remembrances. He did not, how- 
ever, seem inclined to continue the conversation, 
and walked away. | 

“© March 19th.— Matthew, one of our Chris- 
tian natives, has been engaged to day in a con- 
troversy with the Roman Catholic priest. The 
priest said, ‘ There is one God—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost.’ ‘ That is truth,’ re- 
plied Matthew. The priest then, holding his cross 
in his hand, remarked, ‘ We do not worship this ; 
but it is to make us remember Christ.’ ‘ That,’ 
replied Matthew, ‘ is your speech; but what says 
the book? ‘Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven images.’ Your image is the work of 
man; and to make an image like that is break- 
ing God’s commandments.’ Matthew then 
read Revelation xiv. 9, 10, 11, and asked the 
priest the meaning of the passage. The priest 
replied that he did not know enough of the na- 
tive language to understand him, and was walk- 
ing away. Stop,’ said Matthew, ‘ vou sought 
this conversation with me; and if you cannot 
understand what I say, your disciple, Haki 
Tara; can. [ will tel] him» what these verses 
mean, and he can explain it to you. ‘ Haki,’ 
continued Matthew, ‘this receiving the mark 
of the beast means, among other things, carry- 
ing those medals of the virgin in your ears, 
and those’crosses round your necks; and now, 
Haki, tell:me what this expression means, ‘ If 
the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch?’’ I do not know,’ replied Haki. ‘Then’ 


continued Matthew, ‘I will tell you. That! 


man,’ pointing to the priest, ‘is a leader of the 
blind; and those who listen to his karakia 
(preaching,) and receive his doctrine, and bow 
down to his images, are blind also; and the 
ditch means hell, into which both parties, unless 
they repent, wil] at last fall.’ The priest would 
not remain any longer, but turned angrily away, 
probably more firmly convinced than ever that 
the Church of Rome is right in withholding 
from the common people that word which God 
designed.as a lamp to lead us into all truth. 

“* March 30th.—Journeying to Matamata. 
In conversation with William Thompson | 
learned many particulars of the late visit made 
by the Papists to Matamata, and I feel persua- 
ded that their attempt to introduce Popery was a 
failure. ‘The Roman Catholic Bishop, in order, 
I presume, to ingratiate himself with the natives, 
has been in the habit of encouraging the national 
dances among them. He did so at Matamata, 
and was reproved for it by a Christian native, 
Henry Williams, as being contrary to the Gos- 
pel. 

‘© May 28th.—One old chief observed to me 
that he had become a Roman Catholic, because 
of the similarity of that religion to the native 
ritenga. * We have dances,’ said he, ‘and so 
have the Roman Catholics’—alluding to the 
bowings, crossings, and gesticulations: ‘ we 


-have tapers, and so have they: they carry 


medals and crosses: we pray to Wiro, Tu, and 
other native gods; they pray to Peter, Mary, 
and other gods.’ This parallel, drawn by one 
of their own disciples, might probably disgust 
the Papists; but there is much simple truth in 
it. What has a Heathen to renounce, or what 
sacrifices has he to make in becoming a Roman 
Catholic? Literally none. 

* The Papists are making bold efforts to do 
mischief. There has recently been an acces- 
sion of twelve to their number: two are at 
Tauranga. ‘They may much perplex the na- 
tives in their present state; but with the acquisi- 
tion of the Testament, now sent out from the 
Bible Society, we trust to be enabled to stand 
our ground. The Popish Bishop is hard at 
work printing their books; yet it is difficult to 
see them. The natives who possess them ap- 
pear to be ashamed of them.”—Rev. H. Wil- 
liams, Paihia, N. D., June 22, 1841. 

* On my return from Wangarei, | found that 
the Roman Catholic priest had challenged the 
Rev. H. Williams to a public discussion at 
Kororarika, in the New Zealand language, 
which Mr. Williams had accepted. The dis- 
cussion took place on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 26th and 27th ult. On the one side were 
four Roman Catholic priests, on the other, Mr. 
Williams and myself. I went to the field with 


much fear and trembling—not as to the ultimate 


result, but as to my own incapacity and utter 
unworthiness for such a situation. God, how- 
ever, graciously strengthened us, and we were 
more than conquerors through the testimony of 
Jesus. I could scarcely have considered it 
possible for men holding ministerial offices in a 
professing Christian Church to be so very ignor- 
ant of Scripture; or that such men could pre- 
varicate in the manner these did. God enabled 
us not only to beat down all their arguments 
with the plain words of Scripture, but also to 
preach to them the truth as it is in Jesus. | 
could not but fancy that I plainly saw the same 
spirit which manifested itself in many of their 
unhappy Church against our refortning: fore- 
fathers. They hesitated not to affirm, over and 
over, that our New Zealand Testament was all 
false, being not the word of God, but merely 
words of our own. One solitary text of Scrip- 
ture (Joshua vii. 6) was all they brought for- 
ward during the whole of the first day’s discus- 
sion. And this was done to defend their image 
worship, &c. They laboured most assiduously 
to get us to quit the plain word of God, but they 
could not succeed. 

‘‘ It grieved me much to hear them tell the 
natives, with a triumphant air of assurance, that, 
by their latest letters, England was again return- 
ing to her right mind, and to the only true faith 
and Church; and that ‘Pusey, a great doctor 
among them, is the great instrument employed 
by the Lord in this matter.’ 

“| do not think they will be at all desirous 
of encountering us again, for some time at least ; 
and would fain hope, that both good to the na- 
tives and glory to the Lord may arise from this 
meeting. It has, in a measure, opened the 
eyes of the Protestant community to what the 
Romanists really are.’—Mr. W. Colenso, 
Paihia, N. D. Nov. 17, 1841. 


From the Evangelical Magazine. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


To the late Rev. Wm. Horell, of Knares- 
borough, Yorkshire. 


Dear Sir—You are not wholly a stranger to 
me, though we are not personally acquainted. 
My late honoured friend Mrs. Thornton, in- 
formed me of you, upon your first settlement at 
Knaresborough. I had from her frequent ac- 
counts, during her life, of your diligence in 
preaching the gospel, and of the success with 
which the Lord honoured your labours, which 
gave me much pleasure. 

I have not heard much of you since her re- 
moval. I hoped, however, that you were going 
on comfortably, and witha prospect of growing 


usefulness. Jt was, therefore, with real con- 


cern, that I read your last two letters to Mr. 
Samuel Thornton, which he put into my hands 
yesterday, expressing, at the same time, his de- 
sire that | should write to you. 

If your own apprehensions respecting your- 
self are justly formed, you may possibly not be 
living, or not able to open ‘or read my letter. 
But [ am willing to hope otherwise, as the 
mournful strain in which you write is not the 
usual manner in which the Lord’s faithful ser- 
vants express themselves when drawing very 
near the close of their life. Should it be his 
pleasure to call you home by this illness, I trust, 
before your departure, you will be enabled to 
bear a comfortable testimony of the power of 
those truths in your own soul, by which in the 
course of your ministry, you have been instru- 
mental to the comfort of others. But with sub- 
mission to his will, I pray that this sickness 
may not be unto death, but to the glory of God, 
for the sake of both your people and your 
children. And, as I have hinted, I take some 
encouragement to pray thus, from the state of 
your mind when you wrote your last letter. 
However the event may prove, I trust you have 
a good right to say, Whether I live I shall live 
unto the Lord, or whether [ die I shall die to 
the Lord, so that, living or dying, I am the 
Lord’s. The right to say thus, and the power 
of saying it, are distinct things, and may, upon 
some occasions, be separated for a season. 
For, from thé near and intimate union between 
body and mind, sickness and pain often dark- 
en and obstruct the actings and views of the 
soul, and afford the enemy, if he is permitted, 
some peculiar advantages of assaulting it with 
temptations. But though he may disturb, he 
cannot destroy those who have committed 
themselves to Jesus, and devoted themselves to 
his service. 

Is not the case of Joshua, the high priest, de- 
scribed by the prophet Zech. iii. 1—5, applica- 
ble to you, as it has been to many before you? 
When he stood before the Lord in his filthy 
garments, Satan was at his right hand to resist 
him. Joshua had nothing to offer in his own 
behalf;, he could not deny the charge, or pre- 


‘and in this manner they took their last farewell 


tend that his filthy garments were white and| 
clean. But he had a powerful Friend to plead 
for him, who claimed him asa brand plucked 
out of the fire, silenced his adversary, and 
clothed him with a change of raiment. 

Thus totally undeserving are we; thus abun- 
dantly gracious is the Lord. Do not, therefore, 
speak of yourself as without hope, but rather 
say, ‘* Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise him.” 

Your expression, ** Oh that | had lived more 
to God, and less to myself,” is what becomes 
me also to adopt. Surely, when I draw near 
to the gates of the grave, | shall (if sensible) 
feel the force of that thought more than I do at 
present. Iam a debtor for innumerable bless- 
ings for which I have made no suitable ac- 
knowledgment, and for innumerable sins which 
I have committed. ‘‘If thou, Lord, wert strict 
to mark what is amiss, O Lord who could 
stand?”” [could not answer to one of a thou- 
sand. But our comfort lies in the solemn as- 
surance given, “ Thereis forgiveness with Him.” 
No Israelite, however severely bitten and wound- 
ed need to despond while the brazen serpent, 
erected by God’s appointment purposely for his 
cure, was always within his view. It is true, 
I have sinned; my best service is defective ; 
my all is defiled; my heart is deceitful and des- 
perately wicked; my every power Is disordered 
and depraved, so that my services and duties, 
my preaching and my prayers are sufficient to 
ruin me, if the Lord should enter into severe 
judgment. But it is true, Christ died for sin- 
ners; that he is risen, is ascended, is able and 
willing and determined to save to the uttermost 
all that come unto God by him; his precious 
blood cleanses from all sin; his grace is suffi- 
cient for us; and when he has begun a good 
work, he will carry it on. Upon this gospel 


ground, I desire to stand, and I trust you like-| 


wise will find a firm footing, solid rock, a sure 
foundation, and that when your enemy sees 
you resolved to take refuge in Jesus Christ 
crucified, he will put to shame and flight. 

Then, being yourself likely to leave this 
world soon, you feel a tender solicitude for 
your children. -I trust the Lord will take care 
of them, should they survive you. Butit re- 
minds me of our Saviour, who, in his agonies, 
was mindful not only of his disciples who were 
with him, but of all who should in future be- 
lieve through his word. Yes, Sir, you and I 
were interested in his dying prayers. There- 
fore he was found of us, whet we sought him 
not; he softened our hearts, opened our eyes 
and led us into his chosen fold. Many causes 
of humiliation we have: we have been poor un- 
profitable servants, but not wholly so, because 
he has been pleased to work in and by us. 
And our services are not the ground of our ac- 
ceptance; we are not undef the law but under 
grace; and are invited and encouraged to look 
to him alone for our salvation, who so loved us 
as to obey and suffer for us. 

Cheer up, Sir, and commit yourself to the 
Almighty Shepherd and Saviour. He knows 
your sorrows, your fears, and your feelings. 
All your enemies are under his control, and 
cannot distress you a moment longer than he 
permits them. I shall be glad to hear that, 
though the Lord has chastened you sore, he has 
not given you over to death, butthat you are 
yet to live, and to declare his wonderful works. 
If he appoints, you have but done with cares 
and trials sooner. You have sows in tears, but 
the harvest will be unspeakable joy. I wish 
the knowledge I have received of your illness 
may be sanctified to quicken me in my work 
and warfare, that | may abound in the Lord’s 
service while it is day, for the night cometh. 
Perhaps I may not see you in this world, but I 
hope to meet you at last, and join with you in 
the songs before the throne, ‘* To him who loved 
us, any washed us from our sins in his blood.” 
I commend you to his care and blessing, 

I remain, Your affectionate friend and bro- 
ther, Joun NEwron. 

London, May 21, 1770. a 


BURIAL OF A YOUNG INDIAN. 

The following extract from a letter dated 
Eighth month 23d, 1842, froma friend resid- 
ing among the Shawnee Indians, who are under} 
the care of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, to a mem- 
ber of that meeting, it was thought would be in- 
teresting to the readers of “ ‘The Friend,” as 
illustrative of some of the peculiar customs and 
ceremonies of that poor, despised, and down- 
trodden people. 

“On the 10th of last month, several of our 
family attended the funeral of « young Indian, 
the son of a chief, who lives about three miles 
from our establishment. We started about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and on our arrival at 
the house of mourning, found a pretty large 
collection of men, women, and children, seated 
in groups round the house and yard; with their 
long black hair hanging loosely down their 
backs, (a badge of mourning,) and a kettle of 
bean soup before each group. The corpse was 
laid on a board in the yard, near the house, 
under a muslin canopy, dressed in his grave- 
clothes, viz. the usual dress he wore, with one 
or more pieces of calico, a shawl, good new 
warm blanket, and muslin-winding sheet; all 
of which were wrapped so closely round the 
body that no part was to be seen, save the 
shroud. Previous to its being conveyed to the 
grave, the head was uncovered, and the face 
washed and painted in Indian style, and the 
body sprinkled with tobacco powder. Ou the 
right side of the corpse lay a gun, and sundry 
articles belonging to the deceased; and on his 
left sat his sister with a Ay-brush in her hand; 
and round the head lay a variety of articles, 
such as remnants of calico and ribbon, hand- 
kerchiefs, tobacco boxes, &c., presents from 
his friends; also, not less than a bushel basket 
of corn and wheat bread, and about the same 
quantity of meat, and several large kettles of 
soup. About two o’clock p. M., six rough hewed 
boards, two inches thick, were brought and laid 
softly by the side of the corpse; and the men 
who brought them repaired to the spot of inter- 
ment, which had been previously selected, a 
few rods from the house, and the sod removed 
by his sister and another female relation with 
the hoe. After the men had dug about three 
feet deep, the boards were brought and laid in 
the grave, and after they were fitted together, 
formed quite a snug coffin. The body, sus- 
pended on three saddle girths, was conveyed to 
the grave by six men; and the undertakers had 
a ribbon of red, blue, and green round their 
necks. (It is the business of the undertakers to 
prepare the coffin, grave, &c.) After the corpse 
was laid in the grave, an old chief walked 
round it, sprinkling the body with tobacco, as 
he uttered over it a few words. One of the un- 
dertakers cut a corner of every covering that 
was wrapped round the body, and handed it to 
the deceased’s sister as a memento of her de- 
parted brother. The mourners walked in pro- 
cession; the men first, and only one abrewSt ; 
and as soon as they reached the grave, each 
one received at the hands of the old chief, a lit- 
tle of the tobacco, and as they walked silently 
round the grave, sprinkled it over the body; 


of their departed friend, continuing their walk 
until they reached the house again. The coffin 
was then closed, and the grave filled up. The 
whole was performed in a solemn manner, and 


‘relative to the English Jews, both as to their 


many tears were shed. . 
“After the interment the company partak 


of the provisions. The remnants of calico, &c. the hammer to perform the office, a thought, 
are given to the undertakers for their labour ;} sharper than a barbed dart, pierced his bosom! 


and the property of the deceased is divided 
among the relations.”— The Friend. 


REY. EBENEZER ERSKINE. 
Selected from Frazer's Life and Diary. 3 

His last sermon was literally preached from 
his bed to a company assembled in his room, 
where he baptized a child, after discoursing on 
a text with which he had particularly wished 
to finish his ministry, namely—Psalm xlvii. 14. 
‘¢ This God is our God for ever and ever; he 
will be our guide even unto death. 

His private conversation with relatives and 
other kind inquirers, during his last illness, was 
at once cheerful and edifying. He often ex- 
pressed himself in language to this effect, ‘ ] 
have always found my times of severe affliction 
my best times. Many blasts I have endured 
through life; but I had this comfort under} 
them—a good God, a good conscience, a good 
cause.” When one of his elders thus accosted 
him: “Sir, you have given us many good ad- 
vices; may I ask what you are now doing with 
your own soul? ‘1 am just doing with it,” he 
replied, “what I did forty years ago; I am 
resting on that word, ‘I am the Lord thy Goud.’ 
Anothor fricud, surprised at the serenity and 
cheerfulness he possessed in the immediate view 
of death and eternity, put the question; ‘ Sir, 
are you not afraid of your sins?” ‘ Indeed 
no,” was his answer; ‘ever since 1 knew Christ, 
I have never thought highly of my frames and 
duties, nor am I slavishly afraid of my sins.” 

During the night on which he finished his 
earthly career, Mrs. Fisher, having come from 
Glasgow to visit her dying father, was sitting 
in the apartment where he lay, and engaged in 
reading. Awakening from a slumber, he said, 
‘“‘ What book is that, my dear, you are read- 
ing ?”” * It is your sermon, father,” she replied, 
‘on that text, ‘I am the Lord thy God.’” “O 
woman,” said he then, “ that is the best sermon 
ever I preached.” This discourse had proved 
very refreshing to himself, as well as to many 
of his hearers. A few minutes after that expres- 
sion had fallen from his lips, he requested his 
daughter to bring the table and candle near the 
bed ; and having shut his eyes and laid his hand 
under his cheek, he quietly breathed out his 
soul into the hands of his Redeemer on the 2d 
of June, 1754. Had he lived twenty days longer, 
he would have finished the seventy-fourth year 
of his age; and had he been spared three months 
more, he would have completed the filty-first 
year of his ministry, having resided twenty- 
eight years at Portmoak, and nearly twenty- 
three at Sterling. 


THE JEWS. 

A meeting was held on the 12th of August 
at the school in Borough Fen, to give informa- 
tion concerning the state and prospects of the 
Jews throughout the world, Sir C. E. Smith in 
the chair. The meeting was briefly addressed 
by the Chairman and the Rev. Jos. Pratt, Rector 
of Paston, and, at considerable length, by the 
Rev. Ridley Herschell and the Rev Dr. Keith. 
Mr. Herschell is a Christian Israelite, a native 
of Prussia, who has, perhaps, more intercourse 
with his own nation, in this country, than any 
one who has quitted their faith for the religion 
of Christ. He stated many remarkable facts 


customs, and their existing state of division and 
excitement. It appears that a separation has 
taken place within a few months, between those 
Jews who hold to tradition, and those who re- 
gard no authority but that of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. There has been mutual communication 
between the parties; and the reformed Jews, 
whose Place of Worship is in Burton-crescent, 
London, are accused by their brethren of intend- 
ing to become Christians, and are said, by 
Christians, to manifest a very devotional and 
interesting state of mind. Dr. Keith, the well- 
known author of “ The Evidence of Prophecy,” 
‘Signs of the Times,” &c., (who came from 
Scotland to assist at this meeting) was one of 
four clergymen of the Church of Scotland who 
were lately commissioned by the General As- 
sembly to visit Palestine, Syria, and the Conti- 
nent of Europe, to ascertain the state of the Jews. } 
Many of the results of that investigation Dr. 
Keith detailed to the meeting, wonderfully illus- 
trating the minute fulfilment of prophecy, not 
only as to the people of the Jews, but the aspect 
of the country of Judea. A collection was 
afterwards made for a society which is on the eve 
of formation in England, under the auspices of 
the Committee of the General Assembly, but 
open to all classes of Christians, for the tempo- 
ral and religious benefit of the Jews, particular- 


ly those in England.—Stamford Mercury. 


THE CORNER STONE. 


In one of those new settlements on our fron- 
tier, so often destitute, not only of the stated 
means of grace, but of a place for public wor- 
ship, a few pious individuals, with their fami- 
lies, were accustomed to assemble on the Sab- 
bath, in the most commodious room that could 
be obtained in a private house, and there read 
the word of God, and unite in singing his 
praises, and in prayer. As these meetings 
continued, their numbers so increased that they 
had no room which could contain them. They 
now felt their need of a place for public wor- 
ship ; but, like most new settlers, they were too 
poor to do much to accomplish the object. In 
their extremity, they went to God for direction 
and assistance; and, as a certain result of hum- 
ble and importunate prayer, they resolved to 
make a strong effort themselves. A subscrip- 
tion was opened, and although each subscribed 
to the full extent of his ability, alas! the whole 
did not equal the one fourth of the amount re- 
quired. One alternative only remained, and 
that appeared hopeless. In the centre of the 
town was a man of wealth, and influence, by 
whose assistance the object might be accom- 
plished—and not without it. But he was a man! 
of the world. They again went to God in 
prayer, and arose from their knees to appoint a 
committee to call on the gentleman, and request 
his assistance, while the remainder still con- 
tinued to beseech God to aid them with his pre- 
scence and blessing. The committee imme- 
diately attended to the duties of their appoint- 
ment. The gentleman received them cour- 
teously, and inquired their business. They an- 
swered, ‘“‘ We want to build a place of public 
worship.” ‘ Then why do you not build one?” 
‘We are not able.” Have you made any ef- 
forts?” ‘* Yes, we have opened a subscription, 
and find we cannot raise one fourth as much 
as the expense.” ‘ Let me see your subscrip- 
tion.”” He took it, and running his eyes over 
it, inquired, ‘“* Will you give all you have sub- 
scribed!” They answered they would. ** Then 
give me your subscription list, and | will build 
you a church.” 

He forthwith selected a suitable spot on his own 
land, collected the stone and the timber, and 
the boards, and the shingles, and deposited them 
near the building spot. All things being now 
ready, the time drew near for laying the found- 
ation; and all eyes were turned to the benevo- 
lent donor, to lay the corner stone. The day 
arrived—the whole neighbourhood were assem- 
bled to witness the ceremony, and in solemn 


éi What do you wish us to wait for, my 


The spiritual delights afforded such a man, are 


praying, all labouring; what a source of joy to 


prayerful silence, encircled the spot. The gen- 
tleman descended to the stone, but, as he lifted 


—‘* What am I doing! laying the corner stone} 
of a church, for the worship of that God whom 
I never worshipped! Here will the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ be preached; here the voice ot 
prayer, and of praise, and thanksgiving, will 
ascend to God; and here will souls be born 
to immortal life and glory; while l—have 
neither lot nor portion in this matter!’ 
Having with great agitation performed the ce- 
remony he withdrew from the crowd, a “‘ strick- 
en deer,” and enjoyed not a moment’s peace, 
nor rest, till the Great Physican passing by, 
gently withdrew the dart, healed all his wounds, 
and bade him live! It scarce need be added, 
that the building was speedily erected and 
finished, and that he became a pillar in that 
spiritual Church, of which Jesus Christ is the 
CureF Corner Strone.—Pastor’s Journal. 


LET ME PRAY FIRST. 


A very intelligent little girl was passing 
quietly through the streets of a certain city a 
short time since, when she came to a spot where 
several idle boys were amusing themselves in 
the very dangerous practice. of throwing stones. 
Not observing the boys, one of them, by acci- 
dent, threw a stone toward her, which struck 
her a cruel blow in the eye. 

She was carried home in great agony. The 
surgeon was sent for, and a very painful opera- 
tion was declared necessary. When the time 
came, and the surgeon had taken out his instru- 
ments, she lay in her father’s arms, and he 
asked her if she was ready. 

** No father, not yet,” she replied. 


ild ?” 

‘*[ want to kneel in your lap, and pray to 
Jesus first,” she answered. And then kneeling, 
she prayed a few minutes, and afterwards sub- 
mitted to the operation with a patience worthy 
ofa woman. 

How beautiful this little girl appears, under 
those trying circumstances? Surely, Jesus 
heard the prayer she made in that hour; and 
he will love every child that calls upon his 
name. Let every boy and girl learn to pray; 
and let the idle boys be careful how they throw 
stones.—S. S. Messenger, 


OPPRESSION OF THE NATIVES IN SOUTH TRA- 
VANCORE. 


Extract ofa letter from Rev. John Cox, Trevandrum, April 
19th, 1842. 

Though at present my congregations in the 
villages are free from any peculiar persecution, 
the whole nation is sick and spirit-broken, by 
the evils which its native rulers are inflicting 
upon it. So long as these sufferings continue, 
what can we expect but to see the people bowed 
down in soul to the earth, and lost in earthly 
things! I will mention an instance which has 
very lately occurred. 

There is a bridge in course of erection, near 
our premises, the stones for which are brought 
from a place about fourteen or fifteen miles dis- 
tant. These stones are carried by men; and 
for carrying a stone, requiring two men to raise 
it, the whole of this distance, the sum of two 
chuckrams is paid, or one chuckram each man; 
that is, about one penny for carrying a heavy 
burden fourteen miles. ‘The Sircar-allowance 
for carrying burdens in general is halfa chuck- 
ram per mile; and if this case were represent- 
ed to the officers of the Sircar, they would, no| 
doubt, say that the people have been paid ac- 
cording to that rate; and very probably mo- 
ney to the amount has been paid out by the 
higher officers to the subordinate officers: this 
they call paying the people, while at the same 
time they pay the money to those subordinates 
with the knowledge and conviction in their 
minds, that the latter will pay only a portion 
to the people, and keep what they can for them- 
selves ; the portion they pay to the people de- 
pending, in a great measure, on their standing 
with their superiors in office. When that is 
bad or doubtful, they are afraid to oppress the 
people much; when good, they oppress them 
without measure. Again, the good standing of 
these functionaries with their superiors depends 
on the amount of bribe they pay them; and to 
pay bribes largely, they must extort more from 
the people, so that these-evils afford mutual sup- 
port: the more an officer is in favour with his 
superior, the more free he is to oppress the peo- 
ple; the more he oppresses the people, the 
more likely he is to obtain the favour of his su- 
periors; not because he oppresses them, but, 
through his oppression and extortion, he de- 
rives the means to purchase the favour of his 
superiors ; and they, knowing full well what he 
does, continue their favour to him, until an- 
other comes who can and will purchase it at a 
higher rate. This is the system from the high- 
est to the lowest. 

But it may be asked, why do not the people 
obtain redress. I answer they cannot—they 
dure not, seek it. They cannot, for their judges 
are the very parties against whom they have to 
complain ; they dare not, for if they appeal to 
a higher tribunal, the latter will make a show 
of hearing them, in order to get a bribe from 
the accused party; then either dismiss the case, 
or postpone it; and happy for the complainant 
if this be all. Perhaps the case may be de- 
cided in his favour; then an order is sent, 
most probably, to those whom he has accused, 
to carry it out against themselves or their 
friends; and this order is often sent with the 
knowledge that it will be disobeyed; but it is 
useful, because it is the means of another bribe. 
Often a worse result attends him who has dared 
to complain of injustice; his case is investiga- 
ted ; by bought false testimony he is cast, and 
by the same means a counter-charge is brought 
against him, and he is condemned as a male- 
factor, imprisoned, or, perhaps, tortured to 
death ! 

I mention these things because I think if we 
continue to stand by in silence, we shall be 
guilty; because the system is injurious to the 
work of the Gospel, by depressing the poor to 
the state almost of beasts, and by debasing the 
rich almost to that of devils; because it con- 
tains in itself no hope of refcrmation, and be- 
cause exposure will be felt and feared by those 
in whom fear would act as a motive to amend 
the evils which they have the power to remove. 
1 know if exposure is made, martyrdom to some 
may ensue; but if righteousness demands the 
exposure, the lot of the righteous will be to be | 
martyred.— London Miss. Register. 


THEe CONTRAST. | 

_ Does not God often satisfy the inordinate 
craving of a minister for a splendid assembly, 
and large salary, and at the same time with- 
hold the joy-infusing influences of his Spirit and 
grace from both preacher and people; and thus 
send Jeanpess into their souls? While at the 
same time he multiplies grace, mercy, and 
peace, unto some devoted ministers, who do 
more hard labour in the ministry than the well- 
fed, and perhaps for a mere pittance of salary. 


above all comparison with large salaries, popu- 
lar favour, and fine assemblies without these. 
A Church on fire with the love of God, all 


a& minister whose heart glows with the same 
love of God and joy in the Holy Ghost.—| 


Spiritual Treasury. 


GENERAL PROGRESS AND POWER OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY IN INDIA, 


From Rev. J. H. Budden, Benares, April, 1842. 


There can be no doubt that first impressions 
depend as much, if not more, upon the previous 
disposition and character of the subject of them, 
than on the objects which produce them; so 
that according as expectations have been too 
high or too low, when brought to the contempla- 
tion of the reality, they have been disappointed 
or exceeded. Whether it was that my informa- 
tion was very defective, or my temperament not 
very sanguine, I do not know; but I must ad- 
mit that the first impression produced upon my 
mind, by actual contact with the missionary 
body, and missionary operations in India, was 
more favourable than] expected. 1 was im- 
pressed with a sense of the weight, respecta- 
bility, and importance of the missionary body, 
including all denominations, both in Madras, 
and Calcutta; and was struck with the indica- 
tions of their influence, direct and indirect, on 
the European community generally. Whatever 
feelings may be entertained towards them in 
private, they are all, externally at least, treated 
with the greatest respect. They are neither 
despicable nor despised. | 

I was no less gratified to observe the feeling 
of harmony and affection which seemed to per- 
vade the different members and denominations 
of the body alike. I had the opportunity of at- 
tending some meetings in Calcutta, in which 
this feeling was exhibited in a manner that 
could leave no doubt of its sincerity. I had 
also the opportunity of visiting many public in- 
stitutions connected, more or less intimately, 
with missionary work; and I conceive no one 
could visit them for the first time, without re- 
ceiving the conviction, that among the various 
influences which are contributing to form the 
public mind in India, that resulting from mis- 
sionary operations, is one of the most powerful 
and important. This is true, | think, both of 
the European and native community, though 
the degree in which it bears upon the former, 
in proportion to its extent, is greater than on 
the latter. And though, of course, we can 
never feel that our work is done until the heath- 
en are brought to the worship of the one true 
and living God, through unfeigned faith in his 
son Jesus Christ, we should, | apprehend, form 
a false estimate of the state of things, if we 
reckoned as of no account, even a partial remo- 
val of one of the greatest of the hindrances 
which has existed to the attainment of our ob- 
ject... 

It is not easy to calculate the amountof direct 
influence exerted on the minds of the native 
youth by the Assembly’s Institution: or by our 
own more recently-formed Christian Institu- 
tion, which is treading nobly in the steps of its 
predecessor. I was both surprised and delight- 
ed at the progress which had been made in the 
cultivation of their minds, and in endeavours, 
seemingly successful, to inspire a love of truth. 
I could scarcely help believing that a few years 
of such uninterrupted influence must effect an 
entire revolution in native society in Calcutta, 
unparalleled by any thing that I am acquainted 
with in their previous history. 1 had not, from 
various reasons, so good an opportunity of 


judging of the probable share which the scrip- | 


tural mode of preaching the Gospel to adults 
will have in effecting this change. My obser- 
vations in this department were limited to the 
sphere of the labours of our valuable brother, 
Mr. Lacroix, whom I accompanied to Ramma- 
kal-Choke, the village in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, more immediately under his pastoral 
care; and truly that would be a happy day for 
me, in which I might look on such a company, 
and feel that it was composed of my spiritual 
children. It was my privilege to be present on 
the occasion, when your missionary took leave 
of the people of his charge; and nothing could 
be more delightful than to witness the overflow- 
ings of their affection for him, and their sorrow 
at his departure, especially as this last feeling 
was relieved by the thought, that he hoped to 
return after a short time to spend the remainder 
of his life in their service. Meanwhile I should 
think that Mr. De Rodt will, by his efficient 
ministrations, do much to render the absence 
of their pastor less painful. | 


AFRICA. 

Fear of Sickness and Death among the Heathen 
Tribes. 

(From Rev. Dr. Phillip, to his son, Kat River, Jan. 1, 1842.) 


You have heard of our detention here on ac- 
count of the prevalence of the small-pox. This 
disease is spreading widely over this country, 
and the people are very much afraid of it. 
When this fear gets possession of their minds 
it destroys all the kindly feelings of the human 
heart. A case of a very tragical nature occur- 
red a few days ago, in thig neighbourhood. A 
young Caffre went to visit to visit a kraal where 
the small-pox had broken out; his family re- 
ceived notice of it in his absence, and when he 
returned, under night, they would not admit him 
into their hut. Heattempted to force his way, 


and his own brother, in the presence of their — 


parents, stabbed him to the heart. 

When small-pox makes its. appearance in an 
individual, it is no uncommon thing for all 
about him to leave him to perish. I have 
heard of a case among the Tambookies, of a 


young man who was put to death, the people . 
fearing to come near him, or to allow him to’ 


live, lest his corrupting body should poison the 
atmosphere, and spread the disease over the 
country. 

In many places the dread of small-pox is 
very great: but they do not put the sufferers 
to death in this way at the missionary stations. 
Thus a blessing attends the Gospel in its first 
introduction among the heathen. When they 
begin to understand it, they become more kind 
to each other. The following case occur- 
red at a native kraal last Sabbath, and holds 
up an important lesson to all men. <A Caffre 
dying of the small-pox shortly before he ex- 
pired, addressed his family and friends in the 
following words: ‘* Now that the darkness of 
death is coming upon me, I see that.the word 
of God is the light that would have guided me 
through the night of the grave, had-t believed 
it. But I rejected that light! Let my poor 
children be educated where God’s word is, that 
they may not die in the state in which I am 
dying. Nothing but God’s word will. dispel 
the darkness of death ; and when men reject it, 
the darkness of death is to them much greater 
than it is to those who never heard it.” : 

It is pitiful to think of the heathen world sit- 
ting in the darkness and the shadow of death, 
and yet those who live in Cape Town, and reject 
the word of God, are in. a worse condition 
than the Caffres, who do not hear or know 
so much of the Gospel. I hope you are 
still zealous. in collecting money to send 
the Gospel, the only light that will guide 
men through the darkness of the grave, to the 
poor heathen and to their children, who are 
like birds of passage not knowing whence they 
come, or whither they go. All the people in 
this country are crying for Missionaries. We 
had some Chiefs from Tambookieland, who 
came here yesterday to ask me for Mission- 
aries. 

We cannot suppose that their wish for Mis- 
sionaries arose from a sense of their spiritual 


wants. This may be the case with some of 


them, but the number is comparatively small. 
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They see what the Gospel has done for the 
Hotientots,. and what it is doing forthe Fin- 
goes; and they feel that it is a protection to 
them. While we wish to have people 
actuated by higher motives, yet the good things 
of this life, which the Gospel confers, may lead 
Yo the higher blessings pf the lile to come. 

The Chiefs have been#with me again. They 
want the Gospel, but nafhing will save them as 


a le. or as individ@ts, but the Gospel in 
; not like jnted book in a chest, 
but as a well of living Wager, springing up ialo 
eternal life. 4 

The effect of the Gospel on the is 
wonderful. We have many converted Fingoes 
here, who were oncein a state of slavery among 
the Caffres. There .was no class of people] 
whom the Caffres despised so much, and ac- 
counted so far beneath them as the Fingoes, and 
‘now they look up to the converted and Chris- 
tian Fingoes. The Chiefs visit them in their 
houses, and drink milk with them; this Is to 
own them as their equals. A Caffre Chief 
will not drink milk in the house of a common 
Caffre. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1842. 


Txams—Three Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


 Fresr 1n Novemper.—The com- 
munication from the Education Rooms, is one 
of deep importance, and we trust it will be 
properly regarded by the ministry particularly. 
It has unfortunately been delayed by the heavy 
domestic afflictions through which the Lord 
has been leading our brother Hope, the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion ; but we hope it willbe in time to animate 
many who will observe the day prayerfully. It 
is surely unnecessary that we should attempt 
to prove the necessity of a well informed minis- 
try, or of a great increase to the number of 
ministers. Let any one who has a doubt on the 
subject, appeal to facts. The state of the world, 
nay of our own country, places this necessity in 
a strong light. Millions have not the Gospel, 


and how shall they believe without hearing, and|_ 


how shall they hear without a preacher, and 
how shall they preach, except they be sent? 
The necessily being admitted, the Church is to 
ebtain a supply of ministers only from God ; 
for this end, prayer should constantly ascend, 
and every suitable exertion should be made. 
We are not authorized to expect miracles, but 
the answer of prayer for more labourers for the 
harvest we are justified in expecting. . Let not 


this special day of instruction on this subject, 


and of prayer to the Head of the Church, be 
forgotten or neglected. The happy result of 
attention to a similar appointment is well 
known, and should prove stimulative. The 
prayers of the righteous avail much, and never 
is God more pleased than when he is importuned 
by his people to bless his own Zion with his 
special grace, and the outpourings of his Spirit. 
Tae Country Pastor.— Pastorius had enter- 
ed the ministry under a deep and indeed awful 
consciousness of his responsibilities. His con- 
version had been strikingly marked, and from 
the very Uday that his bosom swelled with the 
Christian’s hope, he dedicated himself to that 
work in which, if rightly performed, God’s 
glory and the welfare of man are in a peculiar 
manner identified. He was not a creature of 
impulses, but of steady principle; and the ad- 
vantage of this was perceived in the regularity 
and untiring constancy with which his work 
was performed. In his settlement he seemed to 
cast himself entirely upon God and to consult 
the divine will; and the main question with him 
was not how much the place would promote his 
personal comfort, but what opportunities it af- 
forded to a faithful and successful exercise of 
his ministerial office. His career as a pastor 
was commenced not with that fiery zeal which 
extinguishes itself and unfortunately holds out 
promises which are destined to be disappointed ; 
but with an unostentatious ardour which grew 
and strengthened in each succeeding year. As 
God’s minister he determined to make his 
moderate salary the means of his support, and 
to avoid carefully all worldly transactions 
which might promise him an increase of tempo- 
ral riches, or, in other words, he resolved not to 
be rich, but having food and raiment therewith 
to be content. It is not pretended that the pos- 
session of wealth would necessarily prove an 
obstacle to a minister’s usefulness, but certainly 
it cannot be denied that the most useful of God’s 
servants have been those who were poor in this 
world. Pastorius seemed well to understand 
this, and wished to avoid the temptations of 
the unrighteous mammon. He was happy as 
he gave thanks to God for his frugal meal, and 
his happiness was increased by the air of con- 
tent which pervaded his household. The read- 
er, however, will understand him better by a 
more direct introduction. His secret habits 
were those of daily devotional reading, prayer, 
and self-examination, and as a kind of apology 
for the fervour of his devotions, he used to say, 
that amidst the multiplicity of his duties, he 
must take heed to himself lest he himself should 
be a castaway. In his intercourse with his 
family his manner was a pleasing mixture of 
cheerfulness and solemnity; and in the admira- 
ble control of his temper, his habitual reverence 
for God and in the holiness of his behaviour he 
was an example to all around. In his study he 
was indefatigable, and aware of the indispensa- 
ble necessity of keeping the mind active and in- 
creasing its stores, he never suffered a day to 
pass without spending several hours among his 
books. His small but select library was well 
and thoroughly consulted, and much pains was 
taken to. prepare his sermons. To go into the 
pulpit without exerting himself previously to 
digest and arrange his thoughts, and for the most 
part to clothe them in suitable language, he re- 
garded as a culpable carelessness. His con- 
gregation was large, but composed chiefly of 
those who spent their days in the labours of the 
fields, and who supposed that they had little 
time to cultivate their minds; the consequence 
was that they were ignorant. Pastorius had| 
been told at his settlement, by a neighbouring 
clergyman, that he might get along respecta- 
bly with very little study, and that it would be 
labour misspent to address his congregation in 
elaborate sermons. Happily, however, he en- 
tertained a different opinion, and resolyed that i 
he could not raise his people to his own ay 


the Church of Christ would ffourish under 
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he would at least make the attempt, and not 
sink totheirs, The effect of his resolution was 
soon most happily evinced. He inspired in 
many a taste for reading, he taught them the 
value of good preaching; he kindled in their 
bosoms a high regard for his own diligence 
and faithfulness; he excited by his own exem- 
plary and devoted conduct, a more awakened 
attention to religion, and soon he had the plea- 
sure of seeing many brought to the knowledge 
of the Lord through his instrumentality. The 
young loved him, because he often had them} 
about him in the catechetical and Bible classes ; 
the aged loved him for the judicious counsel 
which he gave them; and the sick loved him 
for his daily visitations, his tender sympathy, 
his earnest instructions, and his importunate 
intercessions in their behalf. All regarded him 
as a blessing sent of God, and although he had 
enemies for his work sake, yet few could charge 
him with having awakened this enmity by any 
indiscretion of his own. He was in a word, a 
good man, full of the Holy Ghost, and through 
his ministrations many were added to the Lord. 
As had been his life, so was his death—the gen- 
tle sleep of a fatigued traveller; and he lay 
down, at his Master’s summons, the soul which 
he had received, peacefully, confidently, joy- 
fully ! 

How lovely such an example! How worthy 
of imitation! Would not the ministry be more 
respected, and would it not be more fruitful of 
good, were there more who, instead of devo- 
ting themselves to secular pursuits, and suffer- 
ing their hearts to be moved by the love of mo- 
ney, should give themselves wholly to these 
things, studying to approve themselves to God 
as workmen not needing to be ashamed? Yes, 


al 


the ministry of those, who should at all times 
feel that their only great concern in this life 
was to do the will of their Master in pressing 
the claims of his Gospel upon the impenitent 
and perishing. 


Tue Jews.—Our late Foreign Journals state 
that several thousands of Polish and Russian 
Jews, at Berlin and elsewhere, have entered into 
an engagement to proceed on the first favoura- 
ble opportunity to Jerusalem, to await im prayer 
and fasting the coming of the Messiah. 


Sprit or Pusryism.—A writer in the Lon- 
don Evangelical Magazine, in speaking of a 
neighbouring clergyman of the Established 
church, and a thorough Puseyite, represents 
him as so exemplifying the Oxford spirit, that 
in order to preserve his parishioners from the 
‘taint of evangelical religion, he has burned a 
number of the publications of the London Re- 
ligious Tract Society, among which are the 
lives of Janeway, and Flavel, and Bunyan’s 
Barren Fig Tree! The Bible, it may be ex- 
pected, will share the same fate. 


K. Canrretp.—The Rev. Mr. Payne, 
a Methodist missionary in Africa, in a letter to 
the editor of Africa’s Luminary, says: 


“‘T have just returned from Settra Kroo, to 
which place I went to attend to the burial of 
the Rev. O. K. Canfield, who departed this life 
on Saturday the 9th inst. Mr. Canfield was 
attacked again with the African fever, and | 
am told that having been very anxious to situ- 
ate himself on his field of labour, he worked 
pretty hard. This probably had a tendency to 
make the fever severer, and I believe it had. 
His end was peace. He asked, ‘ Is this death? 
then it is nothing to die!’ He left a dear com- 
panion to mourn his departure, but she receives 
it as well as can be expected. May the Lord 
be with her !” 


Procress or Puseyism.—A correspondent 
in the Episcopal Recorder, mentions it as a 
subject of deep regret, that ‘ some of the late 
publications of the ‘ Protestant Episcopal Tract 
Society,’ teach Oxford divinity.” So it ap- 
pears we are to havea revival of Tracts for 
the Times in the United States. 
. ‘ | 
Tue True copy the follow- 
ing from an Episcopal paper, having taken the 
liberty of altering a few words, that we might 
realize the saying of Horace, “‘ Mutato nomine, 
de te fabula narratur,” or in a free translation,| 
“change the name of Episcopal into that of 
Presbyterian, and the following sentiments are 
still true.” We give our Methodist and Bap- 
tist brethren permission, with similar alteration, 
to appropriate the article to themselves. 


“ The Presbyterian Church has the unspeak- 
able happiness of not being a sect. She dates| 
from the Apostolic times; her doctrines are 
those of the Bible, and she holds that ‘ Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation, so that whatsoever is not read there- 
in, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be re- 
quired of any man that it should be believed 
as an Article of the Faith, or be thought requi- 
site or necessary to salvation.’ (Art. vi.) Her 
constitution and discipline are Apostelical ; and 
so are her Doctrines. It is true that at one 
period she was brought under subjection to the 
tyranny of the Romish sect, but she has freed 
herself from the yoke, and is still ‘ the pillar 
and grqund of the truth.’ 

“« Nevertheless, there is no branch of the 
Church Catholic more persecuted than the Pres- 
byterian Church; every species of slander and 
calumny is continually heaped upon her; and 
there is no sect, however small and contempti- 
ble, which does not join in the outcry against 
her. Every thing is considered Jawful when 
it is sought to do her evil. She renders good 
for evil, and is blamed for doing so; and if she 
seeks to defend herself, and to assert her just 
rights and privileges, she is vilified in every 
possible way. 

“It is considered highly laudable for secta- 
rians to go from house to house seeking to 
make proselytes; it is thought quite lawful 
for any individual to decry the Presbyterian 
Church, to preach against her, to calumniate 
her, to propagate falsehoods concerning her, 
to ridicule her forms, her articles, and her dis- 
cipline, with a view to draw away members 
from her communion: and every dissenter is 
exhorted to be diligent in this unhallowed work. 
But if one of her ministers strives conscien- 
tiously to perform the duties of his sacred office ; 
if he goes from house to house to exhort pri- 
vately the members of his flock ; if he seeks to 
retain his parishioners within the fold of the 
Church, he is treated as if he were guilty of 
some heinous crime, and is accused of oppo- 
sing the Gospel, of endeavouring to prevent it 
from being preached in his parish, and of keep- 
ing his parishioners in darkness. And if, as in 
duty bound, he strives ‘ with all faithful dili- 
gence to banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to God’s word,’ 
sholviae tee evil of schism, and ‘exhorting in 
meekness those that oppose themselves,’ he. i 
branded as a bigot, a persecutor, an enemy o 


souls: he is not merely a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, but he is Satan himself in disguise. But 
such a clergyman may take comfort from these 
words; ‘ Blessed are ye when men shall speak 
evil of you falsely, for so persecuted they the 
prophets who were before you;’ and, if they 
have called the master of the house Beelzebub, 
shall not they also call his servants? And in 
spite of the persecution to which the Presbyte- 
rian Church is continually exposed, she is daily 
lengthening her cords, and strengthening her 
stakes, thus furnishing an unanswerable refu- 
tation to the charges falsely brought against her 
by her enemies.” ; 
Ecciestasticat.—On Wednesday the 12th 
instant, Mr. Elijah Wilson was ordained by the 
Presbytery of New Castle, and installed pastor 
of the congregations of Head of Christiana and 
Newark, in the state of Delaware. The Rev. 
James Latta presided, and proposed the consti- 
tutional questions; Rev. Robert P. DuBois 
preached the sermon from 1 Thes. v. 25; and 
Rev. Stephen R. Wynkoop delivered the charge 
to pastor.and people. The occasion was un- 
usually interesting from the fact, that the can- 
didate for ordination and the pastoral office was 
totally blind. Under this affliction he had prose- 
cuted his studies in the Theological Seminary, 
and succeeded in storing his mind with the 
grand truths of the Gospel. He was the unani- 
mous choiee of two congregations, and perhaps 
to no pastor was the greeting hand ever more 
cordially and affectionately extended. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Irenicum, on PaciricaTor: being a Re- 
conciler as to Church differences. By Bishop 
Stillingfleet, author of the Origines Sacre. 
Philadelphia, 1842: M. Sorin. 8vo. pp. 
471. 

This is a work well known to theologians, and 
by Presbyterians is justly esteemed as conce- 
ding the great points in the Episcopal contro- 
versy. Weare glad to see an American edi- 
tion of it. We copy from Dr. Miller’s work on 
the Christian ministry, the following notice of 
the book. ‘The avowed object of the Ireni- 
cum, one of the most learned works of the 
age in which it appeared, was to show, that no 
form of Church government is prescribed in the 
word of God; that the Church is at liberty to 
modify the details of her external order, both 
with respect to officers and functions, as well 
as discipline, at pleasure; and of course that 
ordinations and government by Presbyters are 
equally valid with those administered by dioce- 
san bishops. He seems to acknowledge, in- 
deed, that Presbyterian parity is on the whole, 
more agreeable to Scripture, and to the practice 
of the primitive Church than prelacy; but at 
the same time denies that this ought to be con- 
sidered as establishing the divine right of Pres- 
bytery. In the course of this work, the learn- 
ed author exhibits a mass of evidence from 
Scripture, and primitive antiquity against the 
Episcopal claims,” &c. 


Tue Doctrines oF Divine REVELATION as 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, exhibited, il- 
lustrated, and vindicated. Designed for the 
use of Christians generally, and for young 
men, preparing for the gospel ministry in 
particular, By the Rev. Samuel Helffen- 
stein, D.D. Philadelphia, 1842: James 
Kay, Jr. §& Brother, 8vo. pp. 394. 


We have not had the opportunity of giving 
this work a thorough perusal, but have so far 
examined the plan, the system of doctrine, and 
the style of presenting it, as to form an opinion. 
The excellent author has, in our judgment, suc- 
ceeded in preparing a digested, orthodox, and 
well sustained system of theology, in which the 
points are clearly brought out and confirmed 
by arguments derived from the word of God. 
There may be some shades of doctrine which 
have escaped our notice, in which we could not 
agree with the author, but in his main views we 
believe him te,have presented the truth as it is 
revealed in the word of God. The book is cal- 
culated for families as well as students of divin- 
ity, and we hope the time may yet come, when 
such systems of divinity will constitute a part 
of the common reading of every family. 


THe Granp Apostasy [DENTICAL wiTH Pa- 
PAL Rome; or an Exposition of the mystery 
of iniquity, and the marks and doom of anti- 
christ. By Joseph F. Berg. Philadelphia, 
1842: J. B. Lippincott. 18mo. pp. 189. 


The character of popery as an anti-christian 
system is forcibly portrayed by Mr. Berg in 
this volume. He has studied his subject, be- 
come inspired with a horror of the great apos- 
tasy, and therefore speaks out plainly, and em- 
phatically. The book isa good compend of the 
system of popery, and of the arguments against 
it, and might therefore be extensively circulated 
with advantage. 


Memorr oF Epwarp Dorr Grairrin, D.D., Pre- 
sident of Williams College. By Rev. Ansel 
Nash. New York, 1842: John S. Taylor. 

_18mo. pp. 72. 
This memoir was originally published in the 

Quarterly Register, which accounts for its bre- 

vity. It is however a comprehensive sketch of 

a great and good man, which will be read with 

interest. Dr. Griffin’s views in theology were 

more correct in mature than in early life. He 
lived a useful life, and died happily and trium- 
phantly. 


Tur Wiwow’s Son, and other familiar Tales 
for young children. By Mary Adams Wels- 
ford. New York, 1842: John S. Taylor. 
18mo. pp. 66. ae 
Our young readers would no doubt be pleased 

with these juvenile tales, although they do not 

abound in incident. | 


Potanp ; historical, literary, monumental, and 
picturesque. By Paul Sobolewski, Editor. 
We have seen four numbers of this work. 


It is in quarto form, and illustrated by a num- 
ner of lithographic engravings. The Editor is 
a Pole, and his effort deserves patronage. It is 
not his design to present a continuous history 
of his country, but to illustrate its scenery, 
raise a monument to its preat men, describe 
battles, and even to incorporate striking le- 
gends, We need scarcely say that many in- 


‘teresting incidents are interspersed where the 


history of Poland is concerned. The Editor is 
a worthy man, and we earnestly hope that he 


may be remunerated amply for his labour. . 


THE P 
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For the Presbyterian. 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


To the Ministers and Churches under the care of 
the General Assembly. 

Dear Brethren—The time has arrived for 
calling your attention to the action of the last 
General Assembly in relation to the cause of 
Education, After expressing their high grati- 
fication at the happy increase of candidates for 
the ministry, disclosed by the Report of the 
Board of Education, the following, among 
other resolutions, were unanimously adopted, 
viz: 

Resolved, That the Assembly regard this but 
as the first fruits of a. great and glorious har- 
vest, which they may reap, if they faint not; 
and that while they should render thanks for 
mercies received, they should pray without ceas- 
ing, till the number of labourers is sufficient to 
gather the great harvest. They would there- 
fore, earnestly recommend to all their ministers 
and churches, that on the first Sabbath of No- 
vember, the same day of the year, in which our 
God hath heard our prayers, united thanksgiv- 
ing and praise be rendered to his adorable 
name, for his condescension and grace; and 
that at the same time fervent and importunate 


Lord of the harvest, till the number of labour- 
ers is sufficient to gather the great and perish- 
ing harvest. 
_ It is hardly necessary to add that the occa- 
sion will be eminently fit for explaining the ob- 
ject and operation of the Board of Education, 
that poor and pious young men, whose hearts 
may be touched with a desire to preach the 
Gospel may know that if they have the requi- 
site qualifications, their poverty will be no bar 
to the attainment of their hopes. And finally, 
we would earnestly request that every congrega- 
tion, which has no other time fixed for making 
its annual collection for the Board of Education 
or which may have neglected making such col- 
lection, should make it on this day. The rapid in- 
crease of candidates, and the extreme difficulty 
of collecting funds, render it a matter of the 
greatest moment, thatevery one should do what 
he can, to supply the Treasury of the Board. 
However small the sum, either from individuals 
or churches, let it be given; and let our pray- 
ers and our alms, go up before God asa me- 
morial, and let us prove God herewith, if he will 
not again open the windows of heaven, and 
pour us out a blessing that there will not be 
room enough to receive it. 
By order and on behalf of the Executive 


prayer be offered, that he would continue to pour 
out his Spirit, and even more abundantly, and 
incline the hearts of many more to preach the 
Gospel to a perishing world. 

Resolved, ‘That on the same day “if conve- 
nient, it be recommended to all our ministers to 
preach on the influence of a pious and learned 
ministry on the temporal and eternal happi- 
ness of mankind; and the necessity of increas- 
ing such a ministry.” | 

The obvious propriety of these recommenda- 
tions, as well as the deference due to the As- 


sembly, we earnestly trust, will secure univer- 


sal attention. ‘The observance of the corres- 
ponding day, last year, furnishes a most signal 
instance of the outpouring of a divine blessing 
in answer to the Church’s prayers. While we 
were yet speaking, God answered by an in- 
crease of candidates for the ministry, so rapid 
as to surprise our weak faith, and almost to 
embarrass our poor efforts. In view of the 
history of the past year, as detailed in the An- 
nual Report of the Board of Education, (and 
we may add that the blessing has continued to 
follow us ever since, up to the present hour,) 
let every one ponder the devout and weighty 
language of the Assembly, as expressed above, 
and surely every heart will respond to its pro- 
priety, and under the guidance of her minis- 
try, our whcle Church will be found, on the first 
Sabbath of November, bowed at a throne of 
grace, in acknowledgment, thanksgiving, and 
prayer to our God. But praise and prayer, 
however important, are not to supersede the use 
of appropriate means. It is therefore, ardently 
hoped, that the recommendation of the Assem- 
bly will be complied with, that on the same day, 
all our ministers preach on * the influence of a 
pious and learned ministry upon the temporal 
and eternal happiness of mankind, and the ne- 
cessity of increasing such a ministry.” 

The subject is as timely, as it is important 

and grand. The influence of the ministry is 
greatly, and we fear, increasingly undervalued. 
Its dignity and desirableness, its numbers, 
strength, and usefulness, are all compromised, 
by a public sentiment which is utterly inade- 
quate and erroneous. The subject, too, is one 
of such delicacy, and its discussion seems to 
border so closely on self-praise, that it is rarely 
carried into the pulpit. The occasion in ques- 
tion will furnish an opportunity to do what 
every reflecting man must feel to be highly im- 
portant, and for which we have apostolic pre- 
cedent—* to magnify the office” of the ministry. 
There is no: a-single relation in human life, 
not one of a'l its interests either for time or 
eternity, on which the ministry does not, or 
should not exert a powerful influence. ‘The 
development, happiness and destiny of man as 
an individual, of families, of society, of govern- 
ments, and of the race at large are all vitally 
connected with the existence and strength of 
the ministry of Christianity, and the cternal 
salvation of the world of immortal beings, in 
its successive and countless generations, is all 
bound up in the ministry of the gospel, “For it 
hath pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
tu save them that believe.” And yet how sel- 
dom do we hear an exposition of the far-reach- 
ing, and mighty influence of an institution, 
which Christ has made fundamental in that 
kingdom which is to supplant every other, and 
in the universal prevalence of which, is the only 
hope of our race, either for this world or the 
world to come. Surely then a faithful and 
warm hearted exhibition of this great subject, 
such as the resolution of the Assembly calls 
for, is imperatively demanded; and with the 
divine blessing may contribute greatly to ele- 
vate the ministry in the estimation of the Church 
and secure for it that respect and support which 
it ought to enjoy. Such a result might also re- 
move much that tends to divert the thoughts of 
our pious and gifted youth, from the duties of 
the sacred office. From such a discussion would 
very naturally grow the remaining topic con- 
templated by the Assembly; viz. the import- 
ance of increasing our ministry. Surely no 
one can doubt on this point. Already have we 
near five hundred churches entirely destitute of 
a stated ministry, and more than five hundred 
more, with only Stated Supplies. A large por- 
tion of these Helena experiment has shown, 
if placed under a judicious, able, and faithful 
ministry, would immediately grow into fields 
of great usefulness. The majority of them are 
in young and thriving places; many are located 
in what will socn be the very heart of this great 
nation, and nearly all are- worthy of the best 
talents, learning and piety. we can command. 
In hundreds of other places, churches might be 
planted, if there were men of the right spirit to 
gather and foster them. It is well ascertained 
that with the ministry of all evangelical de- 
nominations, tere is still a population of from 
five to seven mallions in these United States, 
destitute of any thing like an adequate means of 
grace; and that population is increasing at the 
rate of some twelve hundred souls every day. 
When we remember the character of our people 
and the prodigious efforts of Errorists, Roman 
Catholics, and Infidels; when we reflect that 
some of us may live to see a population of a 
HUNDRED MILLIONS OF ANGLO Saxons, reared 
within our territory, and then think upon their 
probable destiny and influence upon the world, 
we cannot but feel, that the most prodigious and 
enlightened efforts are demanded, if by any 
means we may be able to furnish an adequate 
ministry of the gospel. | 

Nor is thts all. We must not shut out from 
our view the entire heathen world, with its six 
or eight hundred millions, whose salvation is 
suspended on the preaching of the Gospel.— 
They too must have a ministry. The Scrip- 
tures and all experience are clear on this point, 
and while some of them are at present, unap- 
proachable, we may well be appalled with the 
consideration, that not less than Two Hundred 
Millions of heathen are, at this hour as acces- 
sible to the Gospel, as it is possible for them to 
be, and many of them in a posture of the most 
urgent and painful importunity, beseeching for 
some fragments of the bread of life, at the 
hands of the Church. 

But not to multipy words upon such a sub- 
ject, may we not hope that all our ministers 
and churches, with one heart and deep earnest- 
ness, will enter with the spirit of this appoint- 
ment by the General Assembly; and that an im- 
pulse, still more richly fraught with blessings 
than that of last year, will be given to the great 
but neglected cause of Education, that pious pa- 
rents will be led to inquire whether they have 
been as faithful as they ought, in training their 
sons for the service of God, and his Church, 
pious youth made to see their duty to a-perish- 
ing world, and all who love the cause and king. 


dom of Christ, to pray without ceasing to the 


Committee of the Board of Education, 
M. B. Hore, Cor. Sec. 


Epvucation Rooms, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 13, 1842. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CONTROVERSY. 

Mr. Editor—We have heard the remark 
made by some of the readers of your paper, 
that while it is the vehicle of much valuable and 
interesting information, they were fearful that 
the Episcopal controversy was of late, too much 
agitated in its columns. We would not ques- 
tion the zeal of such persons for their own 
Church; nor would we check that feeling of ex- 
tended charity which should embrace all Evan- 
gelical denominations of Christians. But we are 
fully persuaded in our minds that correct infor- 
mation as to the constant aggressions of Epis- 
copacy on Presbytery, would relieve them of 
their charitable scruples, and convince them, 
that the true interest of our Church demands the 
very course which is now pursued in your paper. 
With Episcopacy as a form of Church order, 
we have no quarrel. But we do join issue, and 
that too with a determination not to yield the 
controversy, so long as it arrogantly assumes 
pre-eminence; claims for its ministry apostolical 
succession; declares by implication that our 
ministers are impostors and that their adminis- 
tration of the sacraments is a farce, and thereby 
shuts out the entire body of our communion 
from the covenant of salvation. Is a controver- 
sy touching such vital questions as these, of no 
concern to us? Shall we in order to avoid a 
seeming controversial spirit in the columns of 
the Presbyterian, be willing to suffer these vaunt- 
ing pretensions to pass unheeded and our own 
form of Church order to remain undefended? 
No true Presbyterian desires this. ‘The time 
then for action with us, has fully come. Had 
we commenced the work fifty years ago, we 
should not now he charged with a narrow- 
minded sectarianism, in defending that, which 
our apathy and indifference in times past have 
neglected. Nor is the proud pretension of an 
‘“‘ exclusive right to the blessings of the king- 
dom,” confined to the real successors of the 
apostles in that favoured Church. It is be- 
coming a topic of familiar conversation with 
their people. You hear it in the social circle; 
around the family board. We speak what we 
know. Then let us emulate such zeal in behalf 
of our own Church and not only yield our assent 
to the course pursued by the Presbyterian, but 
read it with our families, and speak of it in the 
social circle, and not only we, but our children, 
will be prepared to challenge the proof of an 
apostolical succession. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TOPLADY A MILLENNARIAN. 


Mr. Editor—You will greatly oblige a con- 
stant reader of the Presbyterian if you will give 
the following extract from the works of ‘Top- 
lady a place in your columns. None of your 
readers, who know that author, will question 
either his orthodoxy or the sobriety of his judg- 
ment upon questions of religion; yet it is not 
perhaps generally known, that he was decided- 
ly a Millennarian. The authority of his name 
may influence some to pause and consider the 
reasons upon which his expectations of the future 
were founded, before they pronounce them 
‘< visionary—mere hariolations and not to be 
listened to a moment by a sober and discreet 
man.” ‘The passage follows: 

‘| am one of those old fashioned people, who 
believe the doctrive of the Millennium; and 
that there will be two distinct resurrections 
of the dead ; first, of the just, and secondly of 
the unjust; which last resurrection of the Re- 
probate will not commence till a thousand 
years after the resurrection ofthe Elect. In 
the course of the present argument, I have been 
forced to take the doctrine of the Millennium 
for granted; time not allowing me to even in- 
timate, an hundredth part of the proof by which 
it is supported. I would only observe to those 
who have not considered that subject, that it would 
be prudent in them to suspend their judgment 
about it, and not be too quick in determining 
against it, merely because it seems to lie out of 
the common road. As doctrines of this kind 
should not he admitted hastily, so they should 
not be rejected prematurely. Upon the whole 
[ give it as my opinion that the reward of the 
saints, during the personal reign of Christ upon 
earth, will be greater or less in proportion to 
their respective labours, sufferings, and attain- 
ments; but that seeing they are all loved alike, 
with one andthe same everlasting love of God 
the Father; that their names are in one and the 
same book of life; that they are all justified by 
the same perfect righteousness of Christ; redeem- 
ed and washed from all their sins in the blood of 
the same. Saviour; regenerated by the same 
Spirit; made partakers of the like precious 
, faith; and will in the article of death be perfect- 
ly (and of course equally) sanctified by Divine 
grace ;—lor these and other reasons that might 


the state of ultimate glory, they will be ona 
a perfectly equal footing, with regard to final 
blessedness, both as to its nature and degree, 
and as the parable expresses it, receive every 
man his penny.” Toplady’s Works, Vol. Ill. 
page 470. | 

According to this view, the parable in Matt. 
xxv. 14-30, and Luke xix. 12, 27. have respect 
to the rewards which Christ will bestow upon his 
faithful servants, during his personal reign on 
earth; and not to the ultimate glory which all 
the redeemed will attain, after Christ shall have 


it is said he will do, in 1 Cor. xv. 24. So when 
Paul compares the glories of the risen saints to 
the varying splendours of the sun, moon, and 
stars; he must be understood as referring totheir 
condition, during the Millennial or personal 
reign: indeed | suppose that those who adopt 
these sentiments of ‘Toplady, would say, that 
the 15th chapter of the 1st Corinthians relates 
almost exclusively to the first resurrection or 
the resurrection of the elect. Thus where it is 
said (verse 43) * it’’ viz. the body, “ is sown in 
dishonour, it is raised in glory,” we must un- 
derstand the Apostle as referring to the resur- 
rection of believers. Paul does not undertake 
to declare in this chapter with what sort of bo- 
dies the wicked will be raised, although Daniel 
(chap. xii. 2,) speaks of some, who will be 
raised to shame and everlasting contempt. 
Again, when the Apostle says ‘ as we have 
borne the image of the earthly (or first man, 
Adam,) we shall also bear the image of -m 


heavenly” (or the second Adam, the Lord from 
heaven) we must understand him as speakin 


- tion of the respective branches. 


be mentioned, | am clearly of opinion that in| 


delivered up this kingdom to God the Father, as} 


of believers. In short the whole of this most 
animated chapter seems quite inapplicable to 
the resurrection state of the reprobate. 

The doctrines of the personal reign of Christ 
on earth, and of the first resurrection, which 
Toplady here avows, involve several other doc- 
trines which to use his language “lie out of the 
common road.” For example ; The literal re- 
turn and national conversion of the Jews. The 
preservation of the unevangelized nations amid 
the judgments which will attend the Lord’s ad- 
vent, and their subsequent conversion through 
the means, perhaps of the converted Jewish na- 
tion, and the establishment of the perfect reign 
of righteousness throughout the earth—but | in- 
tended, when I begun, only to send you the ex- 
tract from Toplady and I will therefore cut 
short these remarks especially as they seem to 
be quite unnecessary. ICRON. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHRISTIAN. 

Mr. Editor—Our pastor, fearing that the 
number of his people who should attend the 
services on the first Monday of October as re- 
commended by the Assembly, would be less 
than the usual Sabbath congregation, took oc- 
casion on the preceding Sunday to call the at- 
tention of his whole flock to the general duty 
of Christians to be the light of the world, and 
to give some practical directions as to the man- 
ner in which it might be performed. When he 
came to the question how it was possible for a 
private Christian to extend the light of which 
he is a depositary, beyond the circle of his own 
family, congregation, church, and community, 
he spoke as follows. 

«« That provision is chiefly—or at least suffici- 
ently made in the constitution of the Christian 
Church. Here we find the mass of believers 
formed into one great saciefy, the Universal 
Church, the One Body of which Christ is Head. 
This body, too great to act in a mass, is divided 
into tribes, distinguished by particular symbols, 
but all holding to the one Head, and essentially 
One in that faith which is the real bond that 
unites to Christ. Whilst some have fallen into 
the error of supposing that one or another of 
these societies possesses the exclusive privilege of 
having Christ for their Head, the gospel assures 
us of the fallacy of any other mark of this con- 
nexion than that which is found in the baptism 
by one Spirit and drinking into one Spirit, (1 
Cor. xii. 13,) that is, of having been renewed by 
divine grace and evincing the change by a cor- 
responding character. Where this evidence is 
found, there is a member of the Church of God, 
whatever be the outward connexion or name 
which is held. This is the true oneness of the 
Church ; and therefore there is danger that those 
who are most positive about that unity being 
limited to some one branch of the great vine, 
will be found the greatest violators of unity, and 
the real schismatics. This unity is the glory 
of the Universal Church. ‘ The glory,’ said 
our Lord in his prayer, ‘ which thou gavest me 
I have given them; that they may be one, even 
as we are one.’ This unity does not require 
subjection to one earthly head, or impose one 
external government and form. The vital union 
being with Christ, the question of human asso- 
ciation is one of subordinate consequence, and 
Christianity suffers in proportion as this inferior 
point is elevated toanessential and cardinal prin- 
ciple. There can be no more ground for this 
fancied priority or exclusive claim of one branch 
of what our creed calls ‘the Holy Catholic 
Church,’ than there would have been for one of 
the twelve tribes to assume all the privileges of 
Israel, or than there would be for one of our 
twenty-six States to claim to be the American 
Republic.” . 

Our pastor then proceeded to say that the 

members of this Catholic Church might per- 
form their duties to “the world” either by a gen- 
eral combination, or by the special organiza- 
Some of these 
may, for the present at least, be most economi- 
cally and efficiently discharged by the former 
method, such as the duties of temporal charity, 
the distribution of the Bible in the various lan- 
guages; the institution of Sabbath schools in 
destitute parts of our country, where Christians 
must unite or nothing of the kind can be effect- 
ed, and in the publication and distribution of re- 
ligious books and tracts on the cardinal truths 
and doctrines of religion. As none of these 
operations interfere with those points which are 
the principal causes of marshalling the host 
under different banners, such as the form of 
government, the mode of administering the 
sacraments or of conducting worship, it was 
said that there need be no bar to mutual co-op- 
eration. ‘The preacher therefore showed how, 
through the agency of the American Bible, 
Tract and Sunday School Societies, Christians 
might send “the light” to every part of their 
own country and the world. But their work 
was not yet accomplished. The gospel is com- 
manded to be “ preached to every creature.” 
How shall the private Christian perform his 
duty in this respect ? 

‘‘ This,” said our pastor, on the occasion re- 
ferred to, “is the department of benevolence 
which, according to the principles just stated, 
falls most properly under the direction of each 
branch of the Church in its distinctive character. 
Surely there can be no duty resting on the 
churches more imperative than that of provid- 
ing for the propagation of Christianity through- 
out the world; and it is evident that if there is 
any value at all in the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish one denomination of Christians from 
another, or any value, (I might say) in uniformi- 
ty of doctrine, ordinances and government, it 
must be the duty of each to seek to promulgate 
the faith, as they hold it in all its parts.” 

‘‘ How then,” said our pastor, ‘shall the 
Presbyterian Christian let his light shine in 
the world in this respect? He will find a com- 
plete organization for the purpose, not only in 
theory but in efficient operation.” He then 
spoke first of the Board of Missions, its design, 
and accomplishments the last year; next of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, with a brief 
notice of its stations; and at the close of this 
part said— 

‘** But, to adopt the question of the mission- 

ary apostle Paul, * how shall they hear without 
a preacher!’ This isa natural precedent of the 
other inquiry, ‘ how shall they preach except 
they be sent?” If we are bound to diffuse the 
Gospel by preaching, we are bound toseek for, 
and to train the proper persons for the work. 
The ministry of the Gospel must not be an ig- 
norant ministry. ‘They who are to diffuse light 
should not only possess it, but have the faculty 
of communicating it. Of those who are called 
to this office, it is probable that a considerable 
portion will always consist of men whose cir- 
cumstances throw them upon the Church for 
the means of a suitable education. Such men 
commonly make the hardiest, the most enter- 
prising and successful ministers; and the Church 
should be proud of the opportunity of training 
them under its own care for its own duty. The 
charity that helps them is to the Church and to 
the world, not to the candidates. It is part of 
the debt we owe to Christ and his cause. Does 
the Christian in our communion wish to dis- 
charge his share of this debt? The treasury 
which receives it is that of our Board of Edu- 
cation.” 
_ Then followed a short notice of the mode in 
which the Board operates through the Presby- 
teries, Academies, and Theological Seminaries. 
Next was detailed in a similar manner the ob- 
ject of the Board of Publication, the character 
of its works, and the different methods in which 
they promote the enlightening of the world. “ If 
the voice of ages has established the reputation 
of many of these works as among the most 
luminous which the human intellect has fur- 
nished in the service of religion, we may dif- 
fuse and perpetuate the light by the perusal and 
circulaticn of them by means of this. Board.” 


many of these individuals, strong as their at- 


Our pastor then remarked upon the peculiar 


tachment is to the American Board, give to our 


adaptation of our ecclesiastical order to the per- 
formance of good works to the world on the 
largest scale. The four Presbyteries of Ses- 
sion, Presbytery proper, Synod, and General 
Assembly were shown to form a complete sys- 
tem of communication and cooperation, for re- 
ligious action as well as ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. ‘ The Assembly forms the Boards as 
the organs of the whole Church, and through 
the Synods, Presbyteries, and Sessions can _ 
correspond with every congregation and each 
member of it; and each member can commu- 
nicate with all parts of the Church, and can 
reach his hand as far as the influence of the 
Church extends.” 

“ This arrangement,” he added, “ affords the 
most efficient means of mutually sustaining and 
overseeing the whole bencvolent operation of | 
the Church; and therefore through the several 
Boards as thus constituted, supported and di- 
rected, the individual members of our congre- 
gations can effect their benevolent purposes in 
the most secure and regular manner. The 
Boards are the creation of the whole Church, 
and are the servants of the Church, or rather, 
they are the Church itself in its action upon the 
world in the spheres to which they are appoint- 
ed. When they present themselves annually 
before our congregations to ask for our sup- 
port, it is not as suppliants of our charity to 
them, but for the means of performing those 
functions which we ourselves have committed 
to them as our chosen agents. The question 
they propose to us is—not how much can you — 
spare in your benevolence to us?—but what 
is your disposition and ability to show your 
benevolesice to the world through us as your 
servants? You have commissioned us to act 
for you, how much shall we do?” 

To show that the whole system is so connect- 
ed that the greatest facility is afforded for the 
practical exercise of each part, the preacher © 
gave this illustration : 

*‘Some congregation furnishes a man who 
gives evidence of possessing qualifications for 
the ministry, but who has not the means of 
procuring the necessary education. ‘The ses- 
sion of that congregation brings him to the no- 
tice of the Presbytery. The Presbytery exam- 
ine his character as to piety and talents, and if | 
satisfied on these points, recommend him to the | 
Board of Education. The Board receives the | 
candidate and provides for his instruction ata © 
proper academy, college, or theological semi- 
nary. He finishes his preparatory course; is 
licensed by the Presbytery, and forthwith may 
enter upon some wide and destitute district, 
under the direction and support of either the 
Domestic or Foreign Missionary Board; whilst 
the works of the Board of Publication strength- 
en him with the means of promoting his own 
improvement and extending his usefulness. In 
due time he is ordained as a pastor or evange- 
list, and by virtue of his office becomes himself 
a constituent member of Session, Presbytery 
and Synod, and a sharer of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the whole system of government 
and charity which the Church conducts.” 

In the conclusion of his discourse, our Pastor 
appealed to his hearers whether the Presbyte- 
rian Christian had not abundant opportunities, 
and consequently great responsibility, for being 
a light of the world. | 

** Let me,” he said, “impress the principle 
upon your minds, that if our obligations ure 
such as have been described, the works of - 
Christian benevolence to which we are called 
are as imperative duties as any others which 
we owe to God our Redeemer. They are not 
the superfluous acts which Christians are son e- 
times disposed to consider them. ‘They are in- 
dispensable fruits of true faith, without which, 
though we speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, have the gift of prophecy, and un- 
derstand all mysteries and knowledge, we are 
nothing ;”—nothing, because the absence of 
good works proves our faith to be dead. How 
closely, then, should all these means and enter- 
prises be connected with our feelings, prayers, 
and exertions! How cordially should we wel- 
come the opportunities of contributing either 
our time or money to the agencies which we 
have appointed to do for us what we cannot do 
for ourselves! How obvious the duty of hav- 
ing these definite, tangible modes of dispensing 
light and doing good prominent in our minds 
and incorporated with our prayers for the com- 
ing of Christ’s kingdom, in place of visionary 
schemes and speculations which lead to no po- 
sitive effort! How much more consistent with 
the. principles of the Gospel and of our Church, 
to have all these enterprises identified with the 
Gospel as part of it—with all our prayers, all 
our Sabbaths and with our whole lives, than to 
have now and then a special day to remember 
this or that object, to be forgotten or overlooked 
at all other times as if it was something sepa- 
rate from the Gospel and a mere occasional 
topic! How plain our obligation to be familiar 
with these operations of our Church, to follow 
their progress as made known in our religious 
papers, to evince by our conversation and zeal 
our acquaintance with and interest in them, and 
to be always ready, though we may be able to 
do but little, to do what we can to promote their 

Z. 


success!” 


For the Presbyterian. 
REPLY TO—* WHAT DOES THIS MEAN 2” 

Mr. Editor—A correspondent in the last 
Presbyterian desires to have certain myste- 
ries cleared up in relation to the statistical ac- 
counts of congregational collections, as report- 
ed in the Minutes of the Assembly. He wants 
to know how it is that the sums reported from 
certain congregations (which he virtually 
names,) in the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore—as given to Foreign Mis- 
sions, should bear so small a proportion to 
those reported under the head of miscellaneous 
objects. In one case we have one hundred dol- 
lars for Foreign Missions: and one thousand 
five hundred and filty dollars for Miscellaneous 
objects: in another five hundred and fifty-six 
dollars for the first, and one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars for the last. Inone 
congregation—lI believe in Baltimore—there is 
nothing for the Board, and a large sum put 
down for miscellaneous objects. | 

Now I am unable to explain the reason in 
this last case, but | doubt not that there is a 
It is in respect to the other cases, 
ve a few words of explanation, to 
he Church is entitled. Briefly then, 
tscellaneous objects comprise the Bible, 
ract, Sabbath School, city Tract, and other 
institutions. It is necessary that these various 
important objects should have a place among 
the claimants for assistance. But besides this, 
there are many congregations which contri- 
bute liberally to Foreign Missions, but give to 
the American Board of Commissioners. ‘These 
contributions are,also reported under the head of 
Miscellaneous. I suppose that your corres- 
pondent may probably have known all this, 
and that he means to hold up the congregations 
he has referred to as wanting in zeal for the — 
interests of our own Church institutions. And 
[ am glad to seize the opportunity of saying a 
few words upon the case of those Pastors who 
find themselves embarrassed by a divided ac- 
tion among the people. 

This divided action exists in almost all the 
northern Churches of our denomination, but it 
affects chiefly the cause of Foreign Missions. 
The truth is that there is a very strong attach- 
ment felt by many of our best people and most 
liberal contributors, to the Board of Commis. 
sioners, partly from their New England affini- 
ties, and party from the animated vigour with 
which that Board is sustained by ‘its friends. 
They had been contributors to it long before 
our own Church began’ to act. Now, Sir, I 
wish to remark one thing, (and I hope those 
ministers and churches who have no division of 
interest among them would weigh the fact) that 
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at Hingham, Mass. 
_N. J., came from Connecticut in 1728. David 


its professed frie 
it onght to be known. It is right it should be 
known, that although some of our churches 
are strong in old school professions, and are un- 


embarrassed by a double interest and action 


for Foreign Missions, they do not give to this 
momentous cause in proportion to those church- 
es where such embarrassments exist.. | wish 
your correspondent would turn his attention to 
those churches in which there is no difficulty 


arising from long established partialities in fa- 


vour of another medium of action, and inquire 
why nothing is reported as given to the Foreign 
Board, and why nothing hus been given since 
that Board went into the work. This is the 
true question for our Church to consider at the 
present time. I cannot quarrel with a good 
man who gives liberally to the great work it- 
self, even though he does not give through our 
medium, when | know that the most shameful 
neglect is manifested by those churches where 
all are professedly of one mind as to the pro- 
priety of ecclesiastical Boards. At the present 
moment, it is the opprobrium of our Church, 


that so large a proportion of the whole amount 


collected for the Foreign Board should after all 
come from that region of our denomination 
where the greatest division of interest exists. 

I am informed that those unembarrassed por. 
tions of the Church, are behind their last years’ 
contributions up to this time, more than four 
thousand dollars. That is, the sums received 
for the last five months, are less by four thou- 
sand dollars, than during the corresponding five 
months of last year. J commend this alarming 
and humiliating fact to those ministers who pro- 
fess to entertain a very just preference for the 
institutions of their own Church. Surely it is 
to such that the cause may look with confi- 


dence. P. Q. 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE FATHERS OF OUR CHURCH. 
Is their Praise in all the Churches? 


Mr. Editor—And why not? Are we afraid 
of being counted as the children of those that 
slew the prophets, if we build their tombs and 
record their worth? How nobly Mr. Albert 
Barnes has acted in urging the churches to read 
the confutation of his errors from the pen of 
Pres. Davies, in the handsome edition he has 
lately issued of his valuable sermons. We re- 
gard it as a recantation of his Notes on the 

omans—a recantation, not in mere words, bul 
what is better, by publishing an answer to them, 
in infinitely better terms than himself could em- 
ploy—an answer to which the pious of the last 
generation set their seal, as noble, Scriptural 
and conclusive.* Dr. Alexander has seen as 
we have been told, the private diary of Davies; 
is it complete? Is it not desirable to have it in 
print? Is it in safe-keeping ? 

A gentleman in New York city has a portion 
of the diary of Brainerd, not incorporated in the 
Life by Edwards, and he informed us that the 
person who gave it to him, had a number of 
small manuscript books in Brainerd’s hand- 
writing. What we have seen, is in a clear, 
neat hand, and contains very interesting matter. 

Spence in his fragment of the history of Pres- 
byterianism, mentions having seen a large bound 
manuscript volume, entitled ComMoNPLace, 
written by the Rev. John Henry of Rehoboth, 
Md., before 1715. It is an exposition of the 
Shorter Catechism, and Spence, who considered 
the Catechism as the best exposition of Scrip- 
ture doctrine, formed a high opinion of the 
talent and orthodoxy of Mr. Henry from what 
he read of the book. 

Mr. Henry came to this country in 1710, 
and succeeded Francis Makemie at Rehoboth, 
Md. The call was presented by Mr. Pierce 
Bray, the elder from that congregation, and he 
was installed by a committee of the Presbytery. 
He was from the Presbytery of Dublin—he 
married in this country but his course was short ; 
he lived till 1716. He left two children—one 
of his descendants was Gov. Henry of Mary- 
land, educated at Fagg’s Manor by Samuel 
Blair. The volume we referred to, is in the 
possession of Mr. Henry’s descendants in Mary- 
Jand; can it not be procured for the Library of 
Princeton? 

We need an antiquarian spirit among us, for 
the blunders made with respect to our early 
history are innumerable, by friends as well as 
foes. Thus Dr. Green in his Sketch in the 
Christian Advocate, states that the first Presby- 
tery was not strictly agnstituted, but the printed 
records ‘abundantly the tradivon on 
which he relied was worthless. And we find 
very early a recommendation to Mr. Andrews 
of Philadelphia, the only New Englander in the 
body, to expound a chapter if possible, regularly 
on the Sabbath. 

It has long been said that all the old side men 
in 1741—5 were from Ireland or Scotland, 
and that the Welsh ministers and those from 
New England were the zealous friends of W hite- 
field. But the fact is the reverse; all the New 
Englanders and Welshmen in the Presbyteries 
of Philadelphia and Newcastle were on the old 
side, and suffered in consequence the division 
of their congregations; while the Presbytery of 
New York, entirely from New England, re- 
mained with the old side till 1745, and then 
parted from them in friendship; it being far 
more convenient to them to meet in Synod with 
the New Brunswick Presbytery than to travel 
to Philadelphia. | 

Jedediah Andrews of Philadelphia was born 
Daniel Elmer of Fairfield, 


Cowell of Trenton, born at Dorchester, Mass., 
adhered to the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
Samuel Pumry of Newtown, L. I., was from 


- Connecticut, and so probably was Walter Wil- 


mot of Jamaica—they belonged to the Presby- 


tery of New York, and their death was reported 


by their Presbytery to the old side Synod in 
1745. 

David Evans of the Great Valley was a 
Welshman, and had been ordained by the Phil- 
adelphia Presbytery in 1713. Thomas Evans of 
Pencader was from Caermarthenshire, and was 
appointed to defend the Synod’s action in ex- 
cluding the New Brunswick brethren; both of 
these adhered to the old side. Samuel Evans 
and Timothy Griffith were both ordained, one 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia in 1742, and 
the other by the old side Presbytery of New- 
castle in 1744. John Orme from Devonshire, 
Eng., minister of Upper Marlboro, Md., sided 
with the Synod of Philadelphia. 

Now these were all the Welsh and New 
England men belonging to the Synod, except 
those who were attached to the Presbytery of 
New York, and the Presbytery of New York 
did not feel itself in the least affected by the 
exclusion of ‘Tennent and his adherents. That 
Presbytery was fully represented in the Synod 
of Philadelphia, and made its reports to her, in 
all respects as from the beginning, until 1745. 

But who were they who were excluded by 
the protest in 1741? Wii11am TENNENT of 
Neshaminy, who had been an Episcopal minis- 
ter in Ireland, but having married the daughter 
of Gilbert Kennedy, a Presbyterian minister, he 
gave up his chaplaincy in a nobleman’s family 
and came to this country and joined the Synod 
in 1718. Gritsert Tennent of New Bruns- 
wick, born in Ireland, eb. 5, 1703. WipLiam 
TENNENT of Freehold, born in Antrim Co., Ire- 
land. Exveazar Watss of Kingston, N. also 
from Ireland, for by the records of Philadelphia 
Presbytery, it appears tha: in 1734 he resigned 
the charge of the church in Allentown, Pa.—an| 
Irish settlement in the Forks of Delaware, which 
could not have existed before 1729 or 30. Mr. 
Wales joined the Synod in 1731, and probably 
went soon after to preach to his newly arrived 


* How Mr. Barnes suffered the stereotype edition 
to go out with such miserable blun¢ers in the Greek 
quotations which Davies placed on the margin, is 
astonishing. They are monstroas and manifold. 


own Board, also, and often more liberally than’ 
It is a. humbling fact, but, 
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a native of Ireland; we find the name of Wil- 
liam Blair, ar elder, on the records of Synod 
at an early date, probably the father of Samuel 
and John Blair. Cuarztes Tennent, of White 
Clay, also from Ireland, the fourth son of Wil- 
liam Tennent.t 

_ These seven with their elders were all who 
withdrew from the Synod in 1741. Of those 
who joined them or were ordained by them be- 
fore 1745, all were from. Ireland except Rev. 
Wiiiiam Rosrnson of St. Georges, Del., who 
was from England. The others were James 
McCrea of Bedminster, Pa., Cuas. Beatry 
of Neshaminy, Samuet of West Not- 
tingham, Joun Buarr, settled in Cumberland 
county, Pa., about 1742, and Jonn Roan. 
Concerning the origin of these men there can be 
no doubt. It is remarkable that on the printed 
records of Synod, the name of Mr. Row.anp, 
who was so celebrated during the great revival, 
never appears. From his name, and his having 
been educated at the Log College, it is easy to 
see that he also came from Ireland. In the 
Christian Advocate of Dr. Green, in the ac- 
count of the revival at Freehold, under William 
Tcnnent, jr., it is said that the chief instrument 
of good was Rev. John Rose, who became so 
odious to the opposers, by his zeal, that he left 
Jersey and removed to Pennsylvania. Can this 
be a misprint for Rowland? the description 
applies to him, and he left New Brunswick 
Presbytery for Newcastle a few years after his 
ordination. 

If then to have sustained the exclusion of the 
New Brunswick party was shameful, the shame 
rests on the New Englanders and the Welsh; 
if the course of Tennent and the others was 
glorious, the glory belongs to 


Richard Treat of Abingdon, Pa. ordained pastor 
1731, died November 20, 1778, was in all proba- 
bility a native of Ireland. Heis mentioned in White- 
field’s journal as having been greatly affected on 
hearing him preach, and as having from that time 
begun to labour with a new spirit. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE WORD BAPTO. 

There is a curious Latin treatise, by a Ger- 
man divine of the last century, vindicating 
Montanus from the charge of heresy. Monta- 
nus lived in Phrygia in the second century, and 
was condemned for holding and teaching most 
pernicious doctrine. Wernsdorff shows that his 
accusers proved none of the things that they laid 
to his charge, and that when they accused him 
of immorality, they substantiated the charge 


thus: 
Tleopurnc sims eos mpopntns mpopntns 


These are the inquiries made by his enemy, 
Apollonius, (Eusebius |. c. ch..18,) and they 
are thus rendered by Wernsdorff:—* Dic mihi, 
num propheta tingit fuco; num stibio se illinit, 
num ornatice studet.” ‘ Tell me does the 
prophet, Montanus, paint himself with vermil.- 
ton 7—-does he smear his eyebrows with anti- 
mony, does he delight in adorning himself?” 

Were the questions answered in the affirmative 
they would prove Montanus to have been a fop 
of effeminate, luxurious manners, they do not 
oblige us to believe him to have been a profligate. 

We cite the_passage from Apollonius, as it 
stands in Eusebius, simply to show the use of 
Bapto. It did not mean to dip, or to plunge in 
order to dye, but to apply the colouring matter 
in small quantities to the cheek, and thus im- 
part a seeming bloom. It shows us how the 
ancients coloured their garments;—not by dip- 
ping in dye tubs, but as the Indians stained 
their bodies and as the Islanders of the Pacific 
colour their Tapa. So when Bapto expresses 
the act of dyeing, it by no means implies dip- 
ping or plunging—the colours were laid on the 


clothes, as the paint was spread on the cheek.| 
The celebrated T'yrian purple was imparted to}. 


the wool by holding the fleece over the evapor- 
ating dye. Now with the Lexicon of Schreve- 
lius which gives only the senses of dip, plunge, 
dye, how could we make any sense of the charge 
preferred against Montanus? Does he dip, 
plunge, or dye?” Evidently the signification of 
Bapto was as clear and definite as that of 
Stibidzo, the latter meaning the darkening of 
the arch of the brow with antimony, the former 
the reddening of the cheek. Now if Bapto had 
ordinarily meant dipping or plunging, how 
could it have been transferred to signify the 
painting of the cheek? A. L. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HINTS AND CIRCULAR. 

Mr. Editor—I sincerely hope the “ Hints 
for Presbyterians” in your paper of October 
Ist and 8th will be read and regarded by every 
Presbyterian in our land. If Presbyterians 
were more thoroughly Presbyterian, they would 
take these hints, they would do more to extend 
the blessed influence of Presbyterianism, and 
the Boards of the Church would receive a far 
more generous support. Especially would the 
Circular of the Board of Publication in your 
paper of October 8th meet a ready response. | 
was glad tosee that circular; and I wish to say 
to all our Ministers, Elders, and Deacons, that 
they must all be agents of the Board—they must 
get the books and take them from house to 
house, till every family in our Church is sup- 
plied. Let our Pastors take some of the books 
and a Catalogue with them when they visit 
their people—and I venture to say that at every 
visit they can sell at least one book in every 
family, and just such a book too as may be 
adapted to the state of that family. Let our 
females also take hold of this work; and let 
every one ask him or herself, what can I do to 
circulate the works of the Board? Let me give 
one more hint for Presbyterians :—Long even- 
ings have come, and people now have time to 
read. Then let every Presbyterian, male and 
female, read again the circular of the Board of 
Publication, and ask in God’s fear, What can 
Ido tocirculate the Publications of the Board? 
And then do zt. W. J. M. 

From the Edingburgh Witness, 


SABBATH RAILWAY TRAINS. 


These are the days of gospel-light, you said !— 

Of gospel-darkness we should rather say, 

Men live, and coolly shun—yea! worse by far! 
Despise—the blessings of the Sabbath day. 

Its hallow’d sacredness and blissful rest 
Unhallowed policy hath set aside. 

Oh, 80! The poor mechanic must obtain 

A little Sabbath-sport,—whate’er betide,— 

His wearied, toil-worn bones must get a shake 

In Jocomotive carriages and wains ; 

And thousand humble homes be brightened up 

By distant friends conveyed by Sabbath Trains. 
Besides! the busy man of business now— 

‘The time-chased traveller—and the speeding post— 
Unchecked, may prosecute their gladsome way, 
By * Sabbath Trains,”—and nought of time be lost. 
Admit you now, that Sabbath Railway Trains 
Subserve each useful END that must be driven? 

W ell,—answer this, and we shall answer you,— 
Can * Sahbath Trains” convey men up tu heaven ? 


From the North American. 
RESPECT FOR THE SABBATH. 


A gentleman from — has stated that 
James P. Taylor, Esq., Collector of the Tolls 
for the James River Canal Company, at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, having been appointed by the 
Managers to that office, gave them distinctly 
and unequivocally to understand, that he 
would, from conscientious motives, accept of 
the same only on condition that he should be 
wholly excused from discharging its duties on 
the Christian Sabbath. It was honourable in 
the Managers that they complied with his re- 
quest. Ought not other Canal Companies and 
Navigation Companies, their collectors, their 
agents, their officers, and all employed on their 
works, to go and do likewise? Is there not a 
Sabbath on all the navigable waters of Ameri- 
ca? Ought not the internal improvements of 


countrymen. Samvet Brarr, of Fagg’s Manor, 


America to bear witness that those who have 


the control of them, and derive profit from| 


them, are willing to honour Him, who, as the 
Divine Saviour; went about doing good ; walked 
by the Sea of Galilee; walked upon its surface 
atone time; hushed its boisterous waves by 
his word at another time ; preached the Gospel 
in some of its vessels; instructed some of its 
navigators and. fishermen to be successful 
apostles and preachers of the Gospel; and said 
of himself, “« The Son of man is Lord also of 
the Sabbath.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Anorner Experiment wita THE Sus-Marine 
Batrery.—Mr. Colt made another experiment with 
his Sub-Marine Battery at New York on Tuesday. 
The vessel blown up was a brig of about 300 tons. 
Her masts were standing, as high as the topmast; 
but, with the exception of a few ropes to serve as 
stays, all her rigging was taken off. Colt, the ope- 
rator, stood upon Governor’s Island, from which 
wires extended to the powder beneath the vessel, a 
distance of half a mile. The signal concerted was 
the firing of three guns, The third gun was no 
sooner fired than instantaneously the water was 
thrown in a column to the height of nearly one hun- 
dred feet. When the agitation subsided, nothing 
was seen of the vessel, save in the form of pieces 
of boards, heavy masses of timber, and a portion of 
her hull. 


Seizure or Cannon rrom Tue Patriots.—The 
Cleaveland Herald, Oct. 15, says, yesterday, Capt. 
Erastus Smith, deputy United States marshal for 
this district, seized three iron cannon and two car- 
riages, which were in the possession of the Patriots. 
They were found in an old building in Ohio City, 
buried some two feet under ground, and were put on 
board the revenue cutter, Capt. Knapp. The car- 
riages were found in this city—were in good and 
complete order for service. 


Loss oF THE SteameR Mercnant.—The New 
Orleans papers of the 8th inst., announce the melan- 
choly intelligence of the loss of the steamship Mer- 
chant, on her way to Galveston, ‘Texas, with the fol- 
lowing particulars, furnished by a passenger. She 
left New Orleans on Sunday, the 2d inst., and on 
the following Monday sprung a leak, and notwith- 
standing the efforts of the men and officers, she sunk 
about two hundred yards from the lastisland, near the 
entrance to Atchafalaya Bay. Fifteen minutes after 
she went to pieces. The majority of the crew, being on 
the hurricane roof, floated ashore on a low sand beach. 
A quantity of provisions floated ashore sufficient to 
Jast a few days, but all impregnated with salt water. 
On Tuesday, about 2 o’clock, P. M.,a small fishing 
vessel came to their relief, and from the Captain 
they learned that they were 150 miles from the 
nearest settlement. Without his timely aid they 
would in all probability have perished. ‘The Saney 
Jack, commanded by John Clark, took twenty-three 
on board, and started up the bay. After about two 
hours sailing up the bay they met the Belle of Atta- 
kapas, and proceeded to New Orleans. In the 
midst of the excitement attending the loss of the ves- 
sel, the passengers were shocked with the report of 
a pistol, and the announcement that a young man 
named Barker, a relative cf Mr. Jacob Barker, of 
New Orleans, had shot himself and another young 
man; the act is supposed to have been occasioned 
by great mental excitement, created by the alarming 
Situation the passengers were in. 


PopuLaTion oF THE Unitep States.—In a new 
and useful work which is just published, called the 
United States Almanac, we find an estimate of the 
increase of the population of the United States for 
every ten years, since 1790, with estimates for 1850, 
’60, °70, &c.; thus it appears that the average ten 
year increase has been 31 15-100 per cent—at which 
rate the population would amount, in 1870, to forty- 
one millions. In 1900 it would amount to nearly 
one hundred millions, or a ninth part of the whole 
present population of the globe. This immense 
mass of individuals will be filling our territories in 
aboutsixty years from the present time, which some 
of the present generation will live to see. 


ATTAKAPAsS Sitk.—We visited Mr. Wooster of 
Centreville, lately, says the editor of the Planter’s 
Banner, and had a long conversation with him on 
the subject of silk culture. So far his experiments 
have succeeded beyond expectation. He gave usa 
skein of sewing silk made from cocoons of his own 
raising, by Mrs. Wooster. She reeled and spun it 
on acommon spinning wheel and reel. It is of a 
beautiful glossy white, and of the very finest and 
strongest description. Mr. Wooster showed some 
stockings made of wool and silk of his own raising. 
The silk was carded in with the wool, which renders 
the stockings stronger and more pliable than any of 
northern manufacture. It is surprising what suc- 
cess has attended those attempts at home manufac- 
ture, with such rude machinery as have been used. 
What must it be with the lately invented silk reels 2 


SquirRRe.s, AND A Sicn oF a Harp Winter.— 
The Detroit Advertiser says a squirrel hunt took 
place near that city last week, Thursday. ‘I'he total 
killed was three thousand three hundred and sixty. 
Other papers notice like wholesale slaughters. 
The squirrels seem to abound this fall in unusual 
profusion all over the country. For some weeks 
past the woods in the neighbourhood of Fort Erie, 
across the river, have literally swarmed with them. 
Within the past week or two, they have crossed 
the Niagara to this side in immense numbers. The 
rapidity and width of the river have, of course 


proved fatal to many of them; bat little armies of]: 


them have, nevertheless, succeeded in gaining our 
shore, whence they pushed off South. On the 
Alleghany river, we are told, they are so numerous, 
that it is not deemed worth while to waste powder 
and shot in killing them. Those wishing a squirrel 
pie, stand on the bank of the stream, and knock the 
little ** varmint” on the head with a stick as they 
swim across, This apparent general emigration of 
the squirrels to the South is held by the Indians, 
and others knowing in such’ matters, to betoken a 
hard winter. 


Fire in New Yorx.—On Friday night 14th inst. 
a destructive fire broke out in a slaughter-house 
situated between 27th and 28th streets and the 2d 
and 3d avenues, directly in front of the Almshouse. 
The flames soon communicated to the Rose Mills, 
a large six story brick building, the interior of 
which from the ground floor to the roof was soon 
burned. ‘The West, South and North walls then 
successively fell with a tremendous crash, crush- 
ing some sheds and other buildings within the range 
of their fall. ‘T’wo cows, one horse and several 
hogs were burned in the slaughter-house, which, it 
is supposed, was maliciously set on fire. 


Banxkrupts in Kentucxy.—Up to the Ist of 
October, seven months from the time they com- 
menced coming in, there were one thousand two 
hundred and seventy petitions for the benefit of the 
bankrupt act in Kentucky. The highest case of 
indebtedness on the part of any one of these appli- 
cants, is $610,000; next highest, $352,000; several 
approach $200,000, and a great number are from 
$20,000 to $100,000. There are some cases as 
low down as $70 and $80. The whole amount of 
property put into the hands of assignees, will, says 


| the Kentucky Yeoman, probably amount toa mil- 


lion of dollars; the whole amount liquidated, not 
less than ten millions. ae 
Fatau at Sea.—On the 13th ult,, the 
ship Sarah Parker, of Boston, on her passage from 
Singapore to New York, during a heavy squall of 
wind, came in contact with a brig, which is sup- 
posed was so much injured as to have sunk, and all 
on board perished. A letter from a passenger on 


board states that on the 13th ult., in latitude 14, 18 


N., at night, it being very dark and stormy, the ship 
and a brig unknown, and, until the moment of con- 
tact, unseen, Came together with a tremendous 
crash, staving the starboard bow of the ship, carry- 
ing away her bowsprit, cutwater, breast hooks, the 
best bower anchor, and every thing from tke rail 
to the lower wale, below the water line; and from 
the heel of the bowsprit to the fore swifter. 
Twelve timbers were stove in from the upper deck 
to below the wales, and the deck ripped up. In 
this trying emergency Captain Codman, of the 
Sarah Parker, evinced the greatest self-possession, 
and to his energy and good management is to be 
attributed, in a preat measure, the preservation of 
the ship. In half an hour after the accident it be- 
came light enough to see, when the brig was not 
visible, and it is feared she went down. The cries 
of those on board the brig were believed to be ina 
foreign language. 

Massacuusetts State Prison.—There are now 
more than three hundred conyicts in the institution, 
dressed in a parti-coloured uniform, of a brownish 
red, and blue, of which number there are only three 
or four cases of murder; of manslaughter, about six ; 
of assault with intent to murder, some nine. The 
chief proportion of crime is larceny, being about 
two hundred cases. Of the whole number of per- 
sons confined, there are about twenty-two negroes 
and fourteen mulattoes. 

Srorm in FLoripa.—A severe storm has been ex- 
perienced in Florida, doing much damage. At 
Cedar Keys the tide was twenty feet, and several 
houses were washed away. No lives lost. The 
United States steamboat Marion has gone to pieces. 
At St. Augustine, several vessels in the harbour 
were much injured, the sea wall sustained damage. 


men. 


At Tallahassee fences, trees, and buildings were 
prostrated, and the cotton crop seriously damaged. 

Rocxy Mountain Corn.—Mr. Harrison W, Til- 
ton, of Union Vale, has left with os two ears of corn, 
(if one of them can be called an ear) the product of 
seed which is said to have come from the Rocky 
Mountains. The perfect ear has eight rows, with 
large kernels, and each grain is covered with a hall. 

is grew upon the stalk, while the other ear grew 
upon the end of a sucker, and may be taken for 
what is termed a * top gallant,” but on examination 
it will be seen that it is well filled with perfect 
kernels, each having a hull, resembling the hull to 
a grain of wheat.— Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 

New Encine.—An Engine for the use of Fire 
Companies has been invented by Messrs, Fall & 
Herbison, of Bridgeport, Pa., which is thus noticed 
by the Brownsville Weekly News: ‘It works by 
lever power, and although the engine is small and 
simple in its construction, it throws water with as- 
tonishing force. This is the first and only one as 
yet built at their shop, and of course not a fair speci- 
men, it having been put together in the cheapest 
manner in order to test the principle upon which it 
acts. An engine complete of this construction we 
suppose can be furnished for about three hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 


German Emicrants.—A travelling correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sun says, at Hancock, Maryland, 
which is situated on the Potomac, one hundred and 
‘twenty-three miles from Baltimore, he met a com- 
pany of German emigrants who are encamped there. 


There are twenty-seven families, numbering ninety- 


one persons. They have purchased some forty thou- 
sand acres of Jand, in Hardy and Hampshire coun- 
ties, Virginia. We are told that the land is fertile, 
about three thousand acres of which are already im- 
proved. The purchase was made from Gen. Cham- 
bers, Esq., of Chambersburg, at about twenty-two 
cents peracre. They have formed a stock company, 
and those who commenced the undertaking, consist- 
ing of fifty-four families, now residing on the land, 
and who removed thither last year, paid sixty dollars 
for each ticket; those now on their way pay one 
hundred and twenty dollars, and the remaining 
twenty-seven families who will follow next year, 
will pay two hundred dollars for a ticket—each ticket 
will at the expiration of three years, draw an equal 
proportion of valuein land, the deficiency being made 
up in igen where it lacks in quality. After the 
drawing, each family or individual will receive what 
has been allotted to him by the drawing, and the 
company will be dissolved. 


the annual commence- 
ment of Marshall College, which took place a week 
or two ago, at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, the de- 
gree of A. B. was conferred on seven young gentle- 
The degree of L. L. D. was conferred .upon 
the Hon. James Buchanan, and Hon. B. Champneys, 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Various other degrees 
were bestowed. 


Mexican Lecation.—The barque Engenia, ar- 
rived at New York on Saturday, from Vera Cruz, 
brought as passengers, General Almonte, Mexican 
Minister to United States, J. M. G. de La Vega, ‘I’. 
Chanero, A. Almonte, and S. Yuterbide, attached 
to the Mexican Legation. 


Loan Acent.—Mr. Robinson, the United States 
Agent to Europe for negotiating the loan, was to 
leave England for this country early“in October, 
having accomplished nothing but to raise a growl 
from the British money-lions. Well, we will take 
it ourselves ; and they may have it second-hand when 
they get ready.—Journal of Commerce. 


Cottectinc Revenve.—An important decision, 
just made by the T’reasury Department, at Washing- 
ton, is communicated by acorrespondent of the New 
York Express. It is in relation to the goods com- 
posed of s lk and cotton; large quantities of whiclt 
are understood to be piled up in the public stores 
in New York. ‘The rate is fixed at 30 per cent. in- 
stead of being levied by weight, as would be the 
case if the goods composed of this mixed material 
were to pay the silk duty. ‘The appraisers in New 
York were in favour of this rate, but the Collector 
put a different construction on the act, on the ground 
that the goods were subject to duty as if composed 
entirely of silk. Owing to the manner in which 
the Jaw was framed, either construction would be 
right, and between the two, the Government have 
chosen the one which will produce the most revenue. 


Common Carriers.—A case was tried before the 
Superior Court at New Haven, Ct., on Saturday last, 
growing out of the destruction of the steamboat 
Lexiugton, Warner E. Hale sued the owners of 
the Lexington (the New Jersey Steam Transporta- 
tion Company) for damages on account of the Joss 
of two carriages which he had shipped on board of 
the steamer, and the value of which he estimated at 
$500. Chief Justice Williams charged in favour 
of the plaintiff, and a verdict of $450 for plaintiff 
was rendered. The Judge, in his charge, held that 
common carriers were liable for all losses, except by 
the act of God or of public enemies, and that a con- 
tract stipulating against particular risks is void. 


Msracutous PreservaTion oF Lire.—At Elli- 
cott’s Mills, on Tuesday last, a little girl abont 
twelve years of age, a daughter of Mrs. McGill, fell 
into the race of the “Union Factory. A young man 
named Lowry, perceiving her fearful situation, 
plunged into the stream to her rescue. Not receiv- 
ing any aid they were both carried swiftly towards 
the waste gate. When the young man was com- 
pelled to loose his held of the girl to save himself, 
which he did by grasping the timber over his head. 
The girl passed: through the gate and was precipi- 
tated about fifty feet upon the cragged rocks below. 
Remarkable to relate, she still survives, and though 
severely bruised, hopes are entertained of her re- 
covery. 

Parxuan Gunnery.—A splendid exhibition of the 
powers of the Paixhan gun, took place at Castle 
Garden, New York, on Tuesday last. A target was 
moored on the bay, the gun, carrying a hundred 
and twenty pound shot, fired with a noise more like 
the bursting of a volcano than the discharge of a 
cannon—a cloud of smoke enveloped the fort, and 
the immense mass of iron went bounding along on 
the water, striking it in one case six times, at each 
time throwing up a mass of foam as big as a house; 
a succession of brilliant pyramids. 


Destructive Fire PortLanp.—The Portland 
papers announce that on Wednesday night a de- 
structive fire broke out, destroying much of the 
finest property inthe city. ‘The cabinet shop of G. 
Clark, in Congress street, was the first building 
burnt. The stables in the rear, attached to the 
tavern of Stone & Pray, the contents of a Jarge lum- 
ber yard, the Jarge three story tavern on the corner 
uf Congress and Brown streets, and a whole mass 
of wooden buildings occupying the west side of 
Brown street were destroyed. By tearing down 
buildings the flames were stopped, and the houses 
on the remainder of the square to Centre street pre- 
served. ‘The space burnt over is computed at three 
acres, and this in one of the most beautiful and val- 
uable parts of the city. Many of the buildings were 
insured, 


Onto.—An important judi- 
cial decision has lately been made in Ohio, in relation 
tu coloured people, by Judges Lave and Birchard, one 
of whom is a Whig, and the other is a Democrat. 
The decision asserts: the principle that the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio **have no power to make distinction 
among citizens of other States who may settle in 
this.” And the principle is asserted in reference 
to the case of a coloured citizen of Louisiana, who 
had emigrated to and settled in the State. By this 
decision, all the laws of the State making distinc- 
tions on account of colour, whether in relation to 
giving security, to educational privileges, or to tes- 
timony, are rendered null and void, so far as they 
affect any coloured citizen of other States who may 
have emigrated, or who may emigrate to Ohio. 


Tue Croton Fountains.—The large basin re- 
cently constructed in the Park, New York, is thus 
described by the Herald :—** The basin is one hun- 
dred feet in diameter, and the whole fountain is 
composed of one main centre jet, and twenty-four 
subordinates, all of which can be charged, so 2s to 
present different views and forms. The cast iron 
plates already prepared for the centre jet present 
three changes—The first a close column fifty feet 
in height, called * The Maid of the Mist,’ the second, 
with a centre and sides, called ‘The Croton Plume,’ 
and the third, in an expanded shape, termed ‘The 
Fan.’ The outside, or subordinate jets, can be made 
to throw a stream from fifteen to twenty feet, in any 
direction desired. ‘They are all regulated by the 
iron bar above the water in a basin, so as to present 
a change of appearance, merely by enlarging or nar- 
rowing the apertures by valves placed beneath. 


Bautimore anv Onto Rait Roap.—The Sixteenth 
annnal report of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
Company, has been recently published. It states 
that this road has been completed from Harper’s 
Ferry to Hancock, and within two or three weeks 
will be completed to Cumberland. ‘The report in- 
sists upon the urgent necessity of carrying the road 
about twelve miles beyond Cumberland, into the 
heart of the iron and coal region of Alleghany. 
The expense of constructing this twelve miles of 
road is estimated at $250,000. The State Bonds 
in the hands of the Company, amount to over 
$3,000,000. ‘The subscription by the State of Vir- 
ginia to carry the road to Wheeling, amounts to 
$1,358,000, and that by Wheeling $1,000,000. The 
nett revenue of the year’s business is, $205,000, 


being upwards of five per cent. on the $4,000,000, 
expended to Harper’s Ferry, and nearly three . 
cent. on the entire cost of the Road from Baltim 

to Cumberland. 


Mcrmonism.—Mr. T. F. Onley, of La Harpe, 
Illinois, has, in the last Springfield Journal, pub- 
licly withdrawn from the obiedh of the Latter Day 
Saints. He says he “cannot consent to remain a 
member of said church, while polygamy, lascivious- 
ness, and adultery are practised by some of its lea- 
ders.” Mr. Onley confirms the statements of Ben- 
nett, as to Joe Smith’s practices. 


Roap Accipent anp Loss or Lire.—On 
Saturday last, as the passenger train of cars on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, when near Harper’s 
Ferry, was passing close to the turnpike around the 
base of the mountain, the locomotive and tender 
weie thrown off the track; the engine having come 
into contact witha stone, which could not have been 
seen by the engineer in time to hold up, owing to 
the necessary shortness of the curve at that place. 
A coloured man, a labourer in the employ of the 
company, was killed, he having been caught be- 
tween the locomotive and the tender; Mr. Galway, 
the engineer, had his thigh slightly scalded. The 
fireman was thrown by the concussion some distance, 
and received no more than a slight injury caused by 
the fall. The passenger cars were not thrown off 
the track, and though their occupants were con- 
siderably frightened, none of them received any in- 
jury whatever. 


Tre Croton Aquepuct.—An eminent clergy- 
man, who has recently travelled in Europe and 
Asia, pronounces the Croton Aqueduct the greatest 
work of our age, and says he has seen nothing to 
compare with it in all his travels. Its conception 
and design are worthy to form an era in hiatory, 
from the utility, vastness, and simplicity of the un- 
dertaking. For centuries to come it will stand, a 
noble monument of the enterprise, art and science 
of the present generation. No population of three 
hundred thousand ever before executed such a plan 
—not undertaken to mark a field of battle—nor like 
the vast walls of China, Rome, or of modern Paris, 
in preparation for defence in war. On the contrary, 
the Croton Aqueduct regards the health, temperance 
and happiness of myriads of the present generation, 
and of ages tocome. None, without seeing it, can 
form any idea of its magnitude and importance.— 
NV. Y. Commercial. 


_Copper Coin.—Five thousand citizens of New 
York complain through the Journal of Commerce, 
of the vast quantity of copper coin in circulation in 
that city, owing they say to contracts made by the 
United States mint with manufacturers of copper, 
to coin into cents all their scrap copper. They ask 
a remedy for the inconvenience. They say that up- 
wards of $50,000 in cents are now held by bakers, 
grocers, and small dealers, many of whom have 
twenty per cent of their small capital locked up in 
this way. On the other hand, the New Orleans 
Bulletin complains of the absence of copper coin in 
that city, and advocates with strong reasons, its in- 
troduction. Strict economy is impossible there 
from the want of it. The objections against it are 
very trivial. A labourer gives six cents for that 
which he should obtain for one, in order that the 
delicate and fastidious may not taint their fingers 
with the odour of copper. New York’s superfluity 
might supply the want of New Orleans. 


Fire anp Cuitp Burnep to DeatH.—On Thurs- 
day of last week, a house belonging to Dr. Steele, 


of this village, situated on the flat near the Franklin 


road, and about halfa mile from the village, was 
destroyed by fire, and a child between three and 
four years old, perished in the flames. The child 
belonged to Chauncey Van Kleck, who, with his 
wife, were in the building at the time, but it is sup- 
posed they were too drunk to render any effectual 
assistance.— Delaware Co., N. Y. Express. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamship Britannia arrived at Boston on 
Tuesday, 18th inst. She brings London papers to 
the 3d, and Liverpool to the 4th inst. ‘The most im- 
portant item of intelligence is the account of a large 
aud destructive fire at Liverpool, which consumed a 
vast amount of property. It is estimated that the 
destrnction of American produce alone, such as cot- 
ton, flour, and turpentine, will amount to nearly 
Three Millions of Dollars. 

No political news of importance either from Eng- 
land or the Continent. 

H. M. ship Warspite, on board of which Lord 
Ashburton sailed from this country, arrived at Deal 
on the 23d of September. ) 

There are long stories in the London papers— 
put forth, however, without much appearance of be- 
lief in them—about the existence of some secret as- 
sociation having for its object the murder of the 
Queen and Prince Albert. ‘The first intimation of 
this thing was given by a man named Pierce, a 
yrocer, living at Southampton, formerly an active 
Chartist, but now a seceder from them. 

The new and splendid steamer Hindostan, left 
Southampton on the 24th of September, for India. 
She is intended for the new line of steam commu- 
nication between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and 
Suez. 

According to the Courier Frangais, *“ the English 
Cabinet was on the point of making another con- 
cession to the United States, by throwing open the 
harbours of Great Britain to American wheat.”— 
“This exception in favour of America,’’ it says, 


‘‘ may be regarded as a measure of reprisal against} 


Russia and the German states, who are endeavour- 
ing to prohibit the products of English manufac- 
ture.”’ 

Several of the chartist leaders, including Feargus 
O’Connor, have been arrested on a charge of con- 
spiring to promote sedition. 

The military force in Canada is to be reduced im- 
mediately, and, should the war in China continue, 
several regiments will proceed from America to the 
East. 

The English papers are filled with discussions of 
the Ashburton Treaty. The dissatisfaction with its 
terms is wide and decided. All the leading papers 


except the Times attack it with great violence. The 


following paragraph is from the Morning Chronicle. 

“4 Step in the Pecrage.—We understand that, to 
mark their sense of Lord Ashburton’s services in 
having betrayed and sacrificed the interests of his 
country by his treaty at Washington, and having in- 
sulted, by his speech at Boston, the Crown by 
which he was employed, her Majesty’s Ministers 
intend, immediately upon the noble negotiatior’s re- 
turn to recommend that he be made an Earl. May 
we suggest that he be created by the style and title 
of Earl Surrender; his crest a captive, with a rope 
round his neck, giving up the keys; his supporters 
an American fox rampant on one side, and the Bri- 
tish lion couchant on the other. ‘The emblazoning 
will, of course, be chiefly in gulls.” 

~The American Minister, Edward Evereti, Esq., 
had made another speech before the Waltham Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Queen Victcria intends visiting Ireland next sum- 
mer. 

The French army and navy are to be reduced. | 

The Spanish Government had succeeded in nego- 
a loan of 12,000,000 rials. 

A protracted drought in Gérmanys the grass and 
clover are burnt up; the peasantry eagerly sell their 
live stock ; and the greatest fears are entertained of 
short provisions for the winter. 

The news from the Cape of Good Hope state 
that Capt. Smith, of the 27th regiment, with his 
detachment, were relieved on the 26th of June, by a 
foree under Lieut, Col. Cloete, from the difficult 
situation in which they had been placed by the 
success of the insurgents at Port Natal. 

Death of the Marquis Wellesley.—The death of 
this nobleman took place at his late residence, 
Kingston House, Brompton, between three and four 
o’clock, Sunday morning the 2d inst. He was born 
in 1760, and consequently was in the 82d year of his 
age. His lordship is eldest brother of the Duke 
of Wellington, and was created Marquis Wellesley 
in 1799. | 

A letter from St. Petersburg, dated September 
16th, says—We have received here the melan- 
chely news that the greater part of the city of Kasan 
has been destroyed by fire. It is stated that twelve 
hundred {houses (four hundred of which were of 
stone.) twelve churches, the extensive magazine, 
and the university, are reduced to ashes.—The de- 
tails have not yet come to hand. The second St. 
Petersburgh Insurance Company is a great loser by 
this fire. The shares, which were lately sold at 
four hundred and ten to four hundred and fifteen 
roubles, are now sold at two hundred and thirty 
roubles. Several houses and forty warehouses with 
goods have also been destroyed by fire in the city 
of Jasoslaff. 

The last accounts from Hamburg give the sum 
total of subscriptions towards repairing the losses 
occasioned by the late fire at 4,100,000 mares banco, 
(about 7,000,000 francs.) 

The Paris journals of the 23d ult. state that 
Abd el Kader has again re-appeared in the field, 

The French journals are very severe on our recent 
treaty with England; and the people of Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Glasgow, and other manufacturing dis- 
tricts, in Great Britain, complain bitterly of our new 
tariff. | 


The Russian line of battle ship the * Ingreman- 


land,’? was wrecked on the 12th September, on a 


of turpentine, and four thousand tons of iron. One 


seen floating, furniture, pieces of timber, and dead 


smal! rock called Groninger, near Chratanrand, and 
five hundred lives lost. 

We learn from Constantinople, that there had 
been a collision between the Maronites and Druses, 
in which lives were lost on both sides. 

The news from Circassiaand Daghestan continu- 
ed to be unfavourable to the Russian arms, In the 
former, the insurgents had gained fresh advantages) 
over the invaders and possessed themselves of se- 
veral forts situate along the coast of the Black Sea; 
and in Daghestan, different tribes of the country had 
entered into an offensive and defensive league, and 
defeated the Russians in various encounters, 

A change of ministry has taken place in Portugal, 
and a new cabinet has been formed, at the head of 
which is the Duke of Terceira. 

It is said that a very important alteration is about 
to take place in the conduct of the East India Com- 
pany as regards the selection of persons for per- 
forming the civil services in the East. 

An act was passed in the f urth year of William 
IV. declaring that no native subject in India should 
be disabled, from birth or religion, from holding any 
office or employment under the East India Com- 
pany. ‘This act has since remained almost unheed- 
ed, but it is said to be the intention of the Company 
immediately to enter upon a course of appointing a 
large proportion of the natives of India to those offices 
which have hitherto been invariably filled by Eu- 
ropeans. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The weather continued favourable, and rapid pro- 
gress had been made in securing crops in the back- 
ward districts. 

The disturbed districts were more quiet at the 
last advices. Some two or three persons who had 
been wounded at Manchester, Staley Brook, &c. had 
died of their wounds. Most of the hands had re- 
turned to work. Several, however, still held out, 
and threatened terribly. 

At Airdrie and Newhbattle, outrages have been 
committed by the colliers, but they are not so seri- 
ous as heretofore. 

Extensive Fire at Liverpool.—A fire, the most ex- 
tensive and destructive that has occurred in Liver- 
pool for years past, broke out about three o’clock 
on the morning of September 23d, in a paint manv- 
factory and oil warehouse in Paisley street, whch 
i3 a small street leading from Great Howard street 
to Bath street. It is surrounded by warehouses and 
sheds used for bonded goods, and filled with pro- 


duce to the top. From the inflammable nature of} -p 


the materials, and a stiff breeze from the North-west 
blowing at the time, the fire spread with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, extending up to the front of Great 
Howard street, and across Fomby street, and up to 
Neptune Street, covering an extent of two acres of 
ground. Up to half-past nine o’clock, fifteen ware- 
houses of the first class, most of them five stories 
high, and about the same number of bonded sheds, 
of smaller. dimensions, had been burnt, and the fire 
was still unchecked, being greatly favoured by the 
high wind blowing. We regret to state that the 
dreadful occurrence has been attended with several 
casualties, and the loss of some lives. One of the 
most active of the fire brigade perished. Under the 
ruins there are, it is believed, eighteen or twenty 
men, and from the dangerous state of many in the 
hospital, half that number, it is feared, will not 
survive, 

It is estimated that there had been destroyed of 
merchandize, about sixty thousand bales of cotton, 
twelve thousand barrels of flour, one million barrels} 


individua) has been arrested and held to bail on a 
charge of being the author of the fire. 

The Liverpoo! papers of September 24tb state 
that it is the most awfully destructive fire that had 
ever taken place in that locality—more destructive, 
indeed, than the memorable fire in 1802, which de- 
stroyed the Goree warehouses. On that occasion, 
the estimated damage was—£323,000; whereas, 
on the present occasion, one article alone—cotton— 
has been destroyed to an extent exceeding the whole 
of the loss by that memorable fire. If to this be 
added the cost of warehouses and sheds destroyed, 
together with the valuable colonial and foreign pro- 
duce consumed therein, the actual destruction of 
property by this fearful visitation will, we fear, be 
found to exceed seven hundred thousand pounds. 
Forty years have elapsed since what used to be 
called the great fire in Goree occurred ; and what 
is somewhat remarkable, that event, like the pre- 
sent, occurred in the same month, September. 

On the 27th a second fire broke out, near the scene 
of the conflagration on the 23d, destroying consider- 
able property. A man named Patrick Doran has 
been committed, on a charge of having set fire to 
the premises to gain the insurance. 

The brewery of the celebrated London firm of 
Whitbread & Co. has been nearly consumed by fire. 

There has been expended in strikes of late years 
among the Glasgow cotton spinners £47,000; and 
the wool combers £400,000. Leeds mechanics} 
£187,000. The late strike in and about Manches- 
ter has probably cost as much as all these put to- 
gether. 

The effects of the concessions in the British tariff 
are beginning to show themselves. Foreign pro- 
duce is rapidly coming into competition with that} 
of the home agriculturists. Accounts from differ- 
ent parts of the country agree in stating that a fal] 
in the prices of live stock has taken place to a con- 
siderable extent. That a still further fall is confi- 
dently anticipated, may be gathered from the terms 
upon which government have just concluded their 
contracts for beef and pork for the use of the navy. 
These are stated to have been from 27s. to 30s. a 
tierce lower than the last contract price twelve 
months ago, and the unsuccessful competitors de- 
clare them to be ruinous, supposing the prices of 
stock to remain as they are at present. The quan- 
tity of foreign cattle imported has borne a very in- 
significant proportion to the home bred brought to 
market. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Commerce of 28th September asserts, 
on the authority of a Washington correspondent, that 
immediately after the conclusion of the late treaty 
with Great Britain, the American cabinet had ad- 
dressed to the French minister a note, declaring 
that, although the Union was willing to co-operate 
with all the powers to enforce upon American citi- 
zens the strict observance of its laws against the 
slave-trade, ‘* at no period and on no account would 
it ever permit a foreign nation to exercise a right of 
sovereignty on board American vessels.’ 

France will come into the Treaty adopting a mu- 
tual right of search. Lately frequent conferences 
between Lord Cowly and Mr. Guigot had been held 
on the subject. 

The Paris journals refer to the deplorable ravages 
occasioned throughout France ty the late rains, 
which produced in various districts inundations un- 
equalled in extent since the year 1812. In several 
of the wine districts, those of the Rhone particularly, 
the vintage has been nearly destroyed. 

The intelligence from the parts around Fecamp 
gives very distressing accounts of the devestations 
committed. Every where houses have been ¢arried 
away, dikes broken down, and trees uprooted, In 
the river which passed through the town, might be 


cattle, brought by the current from the re At 
Mainquerville a young wood, on the side of a hill, 
was taken away to the valley below. ‘Twelve 
houses were overturned at Mont-Roti, 

At Loges a house fell and killed a women; and 
at Vaucotte three houses were thrown down and five 
women buried under their ruins. At Yport the 
houses from the church to the sea are nothing but 
ruins, and six persons have perished. At Etretat 
six houses have fallen and five persons have lost 
their lives. | 

A letter from Cologne, 21st September, says :— 
“The town of Rheinbach, which forms part of our 
district, was, two days ago, the theatre of a great 
calamity. A fire broke out in the morning, and 
owing to a deficiency of water, it soon raged with 
such fury that, before evening, half the town was Ip 
ashes, Fortunately, a heavy shower of rain fell at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, and arrested the 
progress of the flames. More than one hundred 


families are without an asylum. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Advices from Vera Cruz -have been received, via 
New Orleans, to the 6th instant. It was rumoured 
that the seat of government was to be transferred 
from Mexico to Vera Cruz, and that Santa Anna 
would take command in person of the expedition 
against ‘Texas, preparations for which were going on 
vigorously at Vera Cruz. ‘The attack by water was 
to be made on Galveston so soon as the transports 
should return from Campeachy; where, by the way, 
according to the latest accounts, there were prepara-| 
tions for a stout resistance. 


DIED. | 

At Philadelphia, on Saturday morning, the 15th instant, 

Fanny, daughter of the late CHARLES HoLtonp, in the 24th 
year of her age. ge 

At Williams Maryland, on the 25th ptember, at 

the residence Dr. Finley, at an advanced 

age. Mrs. Marcaret Browy. relict of the late Capt. ‘Tho 


mas Brown. of Franklin county, Pennsylvania. : 
It may be interesting to her riends al a distance, to inform) 
them that she appeared as well as usual, until the Frida 
morning before her death, when she wasseized with a chill 
and fever, during the paroxysm of which she was unconscl- 
ous. On Saturday morning, she was perfectly collected 
until the recurrence of the chill, which continued during 
that day, and in the evening was succeeded by fever tha 


continued until half past seven o'clock on Sabbath evening, 
pee passed from time to eternity, without a struggle 
or sigh. 

In noticing the death of this estimable lady, our thoughts 
are naturally carried back a few years to the time when she 
resided in Franklin county, where she lived for a long time 
on her farm, in the midst of her numerous relatives and 
friends, and dispensing to all who visited her a kind and 
ready ew: Mrs. Brown was always esteemed a sin- 
cere friend, and an obliging neighbour, and as she 
an unusually sweet disposition, her house was a favourite 
resort for the younger members of her large connexion. She 
took great pleasure in entertaining the clergy, and all who 
nave sojourned with her will remember with what a warmth 
of affection they were welcomed. ‘To her, the never 
appealed in vain, and it may be truly said of her, that she fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, and ministered to ‘the sick, 
and distressed. 

But that which her friends will think of with most plea- 
sure now, was the unspotted blamelessness of her life, her 
unaffected piety, her unwavering faith in the promises, and 
her firm reliance in the atoning blood of her Saviour. As 
she was fond of music, she never seemed so happy as when 
she could gather her family around her in the evening to 
unite with her in praising her Maker. And she was a pray- 
ing Christian too, who was much at the throne of grace, 
or betore her heavenly Father the wants and the 
cares of her family. It was impossible to look upon her 
face—so sweet and placid even in death—and not feel that 
she had hopes and consolations far above what earth could 
give. From her youth she had been a wae the Pres- 
byterian Church, 

Thas lived this devoted Christian mother, and when the 
hour of her we ete came, she was ready for the sum- 
mons, She had no fears, no anxieties, no unrepented sins to 
disturb her. All was peace; and as if to crown a life so 


_ holy, the blessed Saviour gathered her gently to himself, and 


she sunk sweetly to reat in his arts, leaving a good name, 
and a bright example for those who come after. 

The writer of this, remembers, at a time when he was 
perplexed with doubts and difficulties, how he was encoura- 
ged when he saw what implicit faith she put in her Bible, 
and how calrmly she rested under every trial on the promises 
of her Saviour, and being so struck with her beautiful and 
consistent walk, he cannot let this a pass away, 


- without offering this humble tribute to her wort 


In the borough of Alexandria, Huntingdon county, Penn- 
sylvania, on ‘Tuesday the 4th instant, in the 44th year of his 
age, Henry Nerv, Esq., Postmaster at that place, and a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. As a citizen he was 
highly esteemed by all who knew him.. As a husband and 
father, he faithfully discharged all his relative duties; and. 
as a Christian, his walk und conversation bore testimony of 
his heart being deeply imbued with the Spirit of Chriat. He 
died with a confident hope of having an interest in the Sa- 
viour, and an inheritance in heaven. H. K. N. 


At Nashville, Tennessee, October 2d, Mrs. 
Mary Norve.t, consort of C. C. Norvell, Esq., Editor of 
the Nashville Whig, in the 27th year of herage. ‘The amia- 
ble character of the deceased, so deeply impressed on her 
many friends and acquaintances, was crowned with that 
saving faith which blesses the death-bed of the Christian. 
he bereavement of a devoted husband, and an affectionate 
mother is painfully heightened irreparable depriva- 
tion which her five little orphan children have sustained. 


Philadelphia Sabbath School Union. 


The first annual meeting of the Philadelphia Sabbath 
School Union, will be held on Tuesday evening next, the 
25th inst. at half past seven o’clock, in the Third Reformed 
Dutch Church, corner of ‘Tenth and Filbert streets, Phila- 
delphia. Extracts from the annual report will be read by 
the Secretary, and addresses will be delivered by several 
clergymen of the me Members of the society, and the 
friends of the Sunday School cause generally, are invited to 
be present. A. L. Strong, Secretary. 


Meeting in Behalf of Seamen. 


_ A meeting in behalf of Seamen will, with divine permis- 
sion, be held in the Seventh Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia, (Rev. Mr. Lord’s) in Ranstead Place, running out of 
Fourth street, between Market and Chestnut, on Monday 
evening next, the 24th inst. at half past seven o'clock. Seve- 
ral pious seamen will address the meeting, and John D. 
Bemo, a Seminole Indian Sailor, will give an account of his 
call from the forests of Florida, and his conversion at sea. A 
collection will be taken up in aid of the Seamen’s cause. 


American Tract Society. 
. The Board of Directors of the American Tract Society, 
will convene at the Broadway Tabernacle in the city of 
New York, on Tuesday the 25th of October, at four o'clock, 
P.M. Life Directors and Members, Delegates from Auxil- 
iaries, Pastors of churches, and friends of the Society, are 
cordially invited to attend and participate in the delibera- 


_ tions of the meeting. 


The sessions of the Board will probably continue through 
Wednesday and Thursday; and the public discussions will 
embrace topics of great practical interest A sermon will 
be delivered before the Board on Tueaday evening. Public 
meetings will be held on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings, which will be addressed by gentlemen from different 
parts of the country, and by several foreign missionaries. 

Hospitable provision will be made for persons attending 
the meeting, by applying at the Society’s House, 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 

| 


The Synod of North Carolina, 
Will meet at Poplar Tent church. in the county of Cabarrus, 
and state of North Carolina, on Wednesday the 26th of Oc- 
tober, 1842, at 12 o’clock, M. 
Couin Mclver, Stated Clerk.S 


Synod of South Carolina and Georgia. 
The Synod of South Carolina and Georgia will meet in. 
the Presbyterian church, Athens, Georgia, on the third 
Thursday in November next, at seven o'clock, P. M., 


Sabbath Evening Services. 


The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services, 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Ist Sabbath of month, 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do, 
8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 
4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do, 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. pe 2d do. 
6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman. the last de, 


North Church, Rev. Mr. Janeway, every Sabbath evening. 


EW SINGING CLASSES—At Musica. 
AcaDemMy, 351 Market street, above Ninth, Philadel- 
phia. Those already formed are— 
T. Class of Ladies and Gentlemen, Tuesday Evening, at 
half past seven o’clock, for the practice of Church Music. 
IT. Juvenile Class, for the study of First Lessons, Wed- 
nesday, P. M. half past three o’clock, from five years old and 
upwards. 
Ii. Lads, Misses, and Young Ladies’ Elementary Class, 
Saturday P. M. half past three o'clock. 
IV, Rud menta! Class of Ladies and Gentlemen, Satur- 
day Evening, at half past seven o'clock. 
Terms.—For each of the above Classes, $1.50 per 


quarter! 
*,* Lessons given on all the Instruments commonly 
taught. oct 22—3t 


A NEW EDITION OF CALVIN'S INSTITUTES.— 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication have just pub- 
lished their Second revised and corrected Edition (being the 
Fourth American Edition) of the Institutes of the Christian 
Religion; by John Calvin. Translated from the original Latin, 
and collated with the author's last edition in French; by 
John Allen. In two volumes octavo. 
From the New England Puritan, - 

“The Institutes of Calvin, in two volumes octavo, of near- 
ly seven hundred pages each, are put.at the very low price 
of $3 for the two volumes. We doubt not it is much the 
cheapest edition of Calvin's Institutes that was ever publish- 
ed in the English language. It is the most approved trans- 
jation, in large fair type, on good paper, and well bound.” 

For sale at the office of the 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
S. E. corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
oct 22—3t 


BINGTON FEMALE SEMINARY, Montcomery 
County, Pennsylvania.—T his Institution is located in 
the pleasant village of Abington, eleven miles from Phila- 
delphia. It has been in successful operation for eight years, 
and is still continued under the direction of the subscriber. 
The Stages for Easton, Doylestown, and New Hope, pass 
the door. We have also an Omnibus running every morn- 
ing to the city,and returning from the Buck ‘Tavern in north 
Second street, Philadelphia, every afternoon. 

The Winter Session will commence on the Ist of Novem- 
ber. But pupils will be received at any time during the 
Session, and charged only for the time in attendance. ey 
are received into the family of the Principal, and are treated 
with parental care and tenderness, 

The terms have been reduced, and are now as follows:— 
For Boarding, Washing, Fuel and Lights $25 per quarter, of 
eleven weeks, ‘Tuition, $5. Instruction in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music $5. For the use of Piano $2.50 

oct 22—3t* ROBERT STEEL. 


ALUABLE AND RARE THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Imported and for sale by J. WuetHam & Son, 144 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, John Knox’s History of the . 
Reformation in Scotland. The Works of the Right Rev. 
Wm. Warburton in 12 vols. 8vo. Mendham’s Literary Po- 
licy of the Church of Rome 1 vol.8vo. ‘Tilley’s Paraphrase 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, with Explana- 
tory Notes, 8vo. Chase's Antinomianism Unmasked, 8vo, 
Wright's Scripture Interpretation, 8vo. Dickson on the 
Psalms, 2 vols. 12mo. Stapfer’s Theology. Roy’s Hebrew 
Lexicon. Lives of the Reformers, 3 vols. 12mo. Gibbon’s 
Works. Considerations on the T of Religion, by Bish- 
op Law. Gospel ‘ruth Accurately Stated and Illustrated, 
by Rev. James Hog, Thomas Boston, Ebenezer and Ralph . 
Erskine, and others, 12mo. Collyer’s Sacred Interpreter, 
8vo. Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the He- 
brews. Sermons by the late Rev. Samuel C. ‘Thacher 8vo. 
Smith's Domestic Altar, 12mo. Expository Discourses on the 
Book of Genesis, by Andrew Fuller, 12mo. Blayney’s 
Translation of Jeremiah, and Lamentations, 8vo. Bolton's 
Treatises on Comforting Afflicted Consciences, &e. 
vet 22 


USCARORA ACADEMY, Jonrata County, Penn- 
vania.—This flourishing Institution is located eight 
miles from Mifflintown, in Tuscarora Valley. The Winter 
Session will commence on the first Monday of November 
next. Two well qualified Teachers are actively engaged in 
the Classical. Mathematical, and English Departments—and 
education can be pave as in 
e higher Academies in the 
A very healthy location. (2.) Retire- 
ment from the temptations so often presented in village 
schools. (3.) The pupils are under the constant supervision 
of the Teachers, lodging and boarding in the same edifice, 
built expressly for the purposes. (4.) Much attention is 
iven to moral improvement,and by the blessing of God, a 
arger number are pious youth, than perhaps is in aby similar 
Institution in eastern Pennsylvania. (5.) Charges are v 
moderate—$35 will pay for the entire session of Twenty-two 
weeks, for boarding, ey mending, bedding, fuel, and 
light. Tuition charges, from $6 to $12.50 per session, accord- 
ing to the branehes taught. (6.) Education Societies can 
have their Beneficiaries accommodated here very low. Forty 


dollars per session will be charged for all expenses, including 
tuition, McKNIGHT WI AMSON, 
oct 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


YE MUST BE BORN AGAIN. 
By J. A. Swan. 


There is a world of bliss untold, 
__ Beyond the starry skies, 
Where angels guard a happy fold, 
_... With never sleeping eyes ; 
Would ye, too, join that holy band, 


That bright celestial train, — 
Whose spirits haunt that sunny land? 
“Ye must be born again,” 


There, souls immortal bathe in light, 

From care and sorrow free ; 
_ And time has lost his wasting flight | 

Ia a bright eternity ; 

Would ye put off this weary load 
Of sorrow and of pain, 

And seek to win that pure abode ? 
** Ye must be born again.” 


There, bloom the flowers, fresh and fair, 
Which never fade away ; 

And sweet perfumes embalm the air, 
Through one eternal day ; 

There, crystal streamlets gently flow 

Along the sunny plain— 

If ye would seek that land to know, 
‘“‘ Ye must be born again.” 


. There, cherubim and seraphim 
Their tuneful voices raise, 
And sweetly breathe a joyful hymn 
Of never-ceasing praise; 
Would ye join that celestial choir, 
And chant that heavenly strain? 
_ Would ye tune heaven’s harmonious lyre ? 
Ye must be born again.” 


From the Portland rribune. f 
VOICE OF THE FALLING LEAF. 
Hear my story—it is brief— 
Said the little falling leaf; 

‘ In the spring of buds and flowers 
Mine were bright and sunny hours, 
Pleasant moments passed away, 
And as pleasant as the day ; 

Till young summer, fresh and green, 
With her gay attire was seen, 
And upon the waving tree 

I was happy as could be ; 

Every morning’s sun that rose 

Did some beauteous thing disclose, 
To my pleased, admiring eye: 
Buds and flowers would I espy, 
Which to light and being burst— 
Peeping from the humble dust : 
The soft zephyr I would feel 
Gently o’er my spirits steal ; 

: And alike in sun and shade 
Gay and cheerful was I made, 

But the summer time is past, 
And the frost is coming fast ; 
Soon he’ll lay his hand on me, 
And [ then shall cease to be : 
Dry and faded, I shall fall— 
Tis the fate of me and all; 
And when spring again shall bloom, 
Other leaves will take my room, 

Thus I’ll die and be forgot, 

And my place remembered not ; 
But, O man, a lesson learn— 
This important truth discern, 
Though ’tis given by a leaf, 

Time is flying—youth is brief; 
Soon the happy season past, 

You will fade like me at last; 

To secure a peaceful end, 

Let your steps to virtue tend ; 
For you will, unlike to me, 

Live through an eternity ; 

Dying with true wisdom blest, 
Heaven shall be your endless rest, 
As it spoke the wind passed by, 
And the leaf fell parched and dry. 


From Sir Francis Bond Head’s Life of Bruce. 
DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
Ata quarter after one o’clock, they passed 

the river Gometti, the boundary of the plain: 
they were now ascending a very steep and rug- 
ged mountain, the worst pass they had met on 
the whole journey. They had no other path 
but a road made by the sheep or the goats, 
which had no appearance of having been fre- 
quented by men; for it was broken, full of 
holes, and in other places obstructed with large 
stones that seemed to have been there from the 
creation. Besides this the whole was covered 
with thick wood, which often occupied the very 
edge of the precipices on which they stood, and 


they were every where stopped and entangled 
by that execrable thorn the kantuffa, and seve- |. 


ral other thorns and brambles nearly as incon- 
venient. Bruce ascended, however, with great 
alacrity, as he conceived he was surmounting 
the last difficulty of the many thousands he had 
been doomed to struggle with. 

At three-quarters afler one they arrived at the 
top of the mountain, from whence they had a 
distinct view of all the remaining territory of 
Sacala, the mountain of Geesh, and the church 
of St. Michael Geesh; ‘Immediately below 
us,” says Bruce, ‘ appeared the Nile itself, 
strangely diminished in size, and now only a 
brook that had scarcely water to turn a mill. 
I could not satiate myself with the sight, re- 
volving in my mind all those classical pro- 
phecies that had given the Nile upto perpetual 
obscurity and concealment.” 

Bruce was roused from this reverie by an 
alarm that Woldo the guide was missing. The 
servants could not agree when they saw him 
last. Strates the Greek with another of the 


was too ill to proceed, but this imposition being 
detected, he then confessed that he was afraid 
to enter Geesh, having once killed several of 
its inhabitants; however, Bruce gave him a 
very handsome sash, which he took, making 
many apologies. ‘“ Come, come,” said Bruce, 
“we understand each other; no more words; 
it is now late; lose no time, but carry me to 
Geesh, and the head of the Nile directly, with- 
out preamble, and show me the hill that sepa. 
rates me from it. He then carried me round to 
the south side of the church, out of the grove of 
trees that surrounded it... . . “ This is the 
hill,” says he, looking archly, ‘that, when you 
were on the other side of it, was between you 
and the fountains of the Nile ; there is no other. 
Look at that hillock of green sod in the middle 
of that watery spot; tt ts in that the two foun- 
tains of the Nile are to be found! -Geesh is 
on the face of the rock where yon green trees 
are. If you go the length of the fountains, 
pull off your shoes as you did the other day, 
for these people are all Pagans, worse than 
those who were at the ford; and they be- 
lieve in nothing that you believe, but only in 


it were God; but this perhaps you may do 
likewise.” 

** Half undressed as I was, by loss of my 
sash, and throwing my shoes off, I ran down 
the hill, towards the little island of green sods, 
which was about two hundred yards distant ; 
the whole side of the hill was thick grown with 
flowers, the large bulbous roots of which ap- 
pearing above the surface of the “ground, and 
their skins coming off on treading upon them, 
occasioned me two very severe falls before | 
reached the brink of the marsh. I after this 
came to the altar of green turf, which was in 
form of an altar apparently the work of art, 
and I stood in rapture over the principal foun- 
tain, which rises in the middle of it. 

‘‘It is easier to guess than to describe the 
situation of my mind at that moment—standing 
in that spot which had baffled the genius, in- 
dustry, and inquiry of both ancients and mod- 
erns for the course of near three thousand 
years! Kings had attempted this discovery at 
the head of armies, and each expedition was 
, distinguished from the last only by the differ- 
ence of the numbers which had perished, and 
agreed alone in the disappointment which had 
uniformly and without exception followed them 
all. Fame, riches, and honour had been held 
out for a series of ages to every individual of 
those myriads these princes commanded, with- 
out having produced one man capable of grati- 
fying the curiosity of his sovereign, or wiping 
off this stain upon the enterprise and abili- 
ties of mankind, or adding this desideratum 
for the encouragement of geography. Though 
a mere private Briton, I triumphed here, in 
my own mind, over kings and their armies! 
and every comparison was leading nearer 


| and nearer to presumption, when the place 


itself where I stood, the object of my vain- 
glory, suggested what depressed my short- 
lived triumph. I was but a few minutes ar- 
rived at the source of the Nile, through num- 
berless dangers and sufferings, the least of 
which would have overwhelmed me, but for the 
ccntinual goodness and protection of Provi- 
dence. I was, however, but then half through 
my journey,.and all those dangers which I had 
already passed, awaited me again on my re- 
turn—lI found a despondency gaining ground 
fast upon me, and blasting the crown of lau- 
rels I had too rashly woven for myself.” 


From the Watchman of the South. 
| A PORTRAIT. 

Bibax was the favourite son of religious pa- 
rents. They possessed wealth; and you will 
suppose they would delight in spending a por- 
tion of it in giving to their darling son a liberal 
education. With sensations such as fond pa- 
rents only can feel or understand, they marked 
the first buddings of his infant powers of intel- 
lect. ‘They pictured to themselves in long and 
pleasing prospective his future course through 
the world, brightened with honour and useful- 
ness. The son amiable in his manners, and 
rapid in the advancements which he made in 
pursuit of knowledge, seemed to give ample 
reason for forming the most extensive expecta- 
tions. At length the time came when it was 
necessary that he should go to College. And 
here [ must record a mistake into which these 
Christian parents fel]. They selected for their 
son not that College which they knew to be 
under the best moral and religious influence, 
but the one of which the world spoke most fa- 
vourabl y—forgetting that the world often calls 
good evil, and evil good. I will not undertake 
to pourtray the parting scene—the tender 
solicitude—the parental admonitions—the ma- 
ternal kiss imprinted on his cheek, bedewed 
with those tears that came from the deep foun- 
tain of a mother’s love. Of all these things 
parents can form a much more vivid conception 
than I can impart by any description. At col- 
lege, Bibax found himself surrounded by what 
are called boon companions—young men who 
love the wine-glass better than draughts from 
the Pierian fount. True, he was at first startled 
by their utter want of principle and disregard 
ofevery thing sacred. Soon, however, with 
that assistance which such young men know 
so well how to lend, he found his level amongst 
them. The consequences of this degradation 
in a very short time became visible. He fell 
behind in his class—was charged with succes- 
sive violations of the College laws—was admo- 
nished and reprimanded by the faculty, and 
finally sent home in disgrace. Unable to bear 
the reproofs of a father’s solicitude, and a mo- 
ther’s tears, he left the once happy home of his 
childhood and wandered forth in the world, 
like Cain, with the curse legibly written on 
his brow. Years passed by, and these heart- 
broken parents received no tidings of their pro- 


“A young man 
of this place named Bibaz, in a fit of insanity 
brought upon him by hard drinking, put an 
end to his earthly existence on last evening by 
taking laudanum.” Young man about to start 
to College, be awake to the dangers before 
you. As you value the peace of your parents, 
your own usefulness and respectability in the 
world, and the welfare of your immortal soul, 


party were in the wood shooting, but they soon ‘daily with prayer for Divine instruction, read 


appeared without Woldo. They said that they 
had seen some enormous shaggy apes or ba- 
boons without tails, several of which were walk- 
ing upright, and they, therefore, concluded, 
either that these creatures had torn Woldo to 
pieces, or that he was lagging behind for some 
purpose of treachery; however, while they were 
thus talking, Woldo was seen approaching, pre- 
tending to be very ill, and declaring that he 
could go no further. Bruce.was at this mo- 
ment occupied in sketching a yellow rose tree, 
several of which species were hanging over 
the river. 

“The Nile,” he says, “here is not four 
yards ovcr, and not above four inches deep 
where we crossed; it was indeed become a very 
trifling brook, but ran swiftly over a bottom of 
small stones, with hard black rock appearing 
amongst them ; it is at this place very easy to 
pass, and very limpid, but a little lower, full of 
inconsiderable falls; the ground rises gently 
from the river to the southward, full of small 


hills and eminences, which you as¢end, and de- 


scend almost imperceptibly... Theday had been 
very hot for some hours, and my “party were 
sitting in the shade of a grove of magnificent 
cedars, intermixed with some very large and 
beautiful cusso-trees, all in flower: the men 
were-lying. on the grass, and the beasts fed 
with their burdens on their backs in «most luxu- 
riant herbage.” Above was.a small ford where 
the Nile was so narrow that Bruce had stepped 
across it more than fifty times; it had now 
dwindled to the size of a common mill stream. | 


the Bible and follow its holy dictates. 
THE ALPINE GOAT. 

A short time ago an aged inhabitant of the 
commune of Saint Agnes, in the beautiful val- 
ley of Griesivaudan, shut in by the snow-topped 
Alps, went out at an early hour of the morn- 
ing to gather some wild fruits, and at the same 
time led his goat and her kid to pasture. Seeing 
a large stone detach itself from a rock above 
his head, and come rolling down upon him, he 
to avoid being crushed by it, stepped back, but, 
happening to put his foot upon a sandy hollow 
spot, he lost his balance, and fell over a preci- 
pice to a depth of two hundred feet. Although 
severely cut and bruised, unable to raise him- 
self up, or even to move, he remained the whole 
day under the torments of pain and hunger, 
aggravated by the swarms of insects which 
came to attack his wounds. As the night came 
on the sufferer was: surprised by seeing his 
goat come down the steep, and, on reaching 
him, voluntarily offer her dugs to his parched 
lips. In this manner the affectionate animal 
supported her master-for four successive days, 
repeatedly bleating with all her force. By this 
exertion of her instinct—oitesnight almost say 
of her sagacity, the animal at length attracted 
the notice of a goatherd, who with great intre- 
pidity ae down the dangerous descent, and 
reached the old man, thus miraculously pre- 
served. It was, however, only for a short time, 
far, being brought home by the collected exer- 


When Weoldo came to Bruce, he declared he 


tions of:many of his fellow-villagers, he ex- 


this river, to which they pray every day as if 


digal son, until the following notice appeared | 
‘in one of the public prints. 


pired on the following day in the arms of th 


cure of the parish, who eagerly purchased t 
faithful goat, which had preserved her master 
so long.—Galignant. 

THE CROTON WATER CELEBRATION. 

The daily papers of the city of New York of 
Saturday last are filled with accounts of the 
splendid celebration, on Friday 14th inst.,o 
the completion of the Croton Aqueduct, and of 
the introduction of the Croton water into the 
city of New York. They all-agree in repre- 
senting the procession as surpassingly grand. 
The Courier says that ** the pageant was beyond 
comparison the most imposing one that has ever 
been exhibited on this Continent, and we doubt 
whether it has often been excelled in any part 
of the world.” . | 

At sunrise, the firing of one hundred guns, 
and the ringing of all the bells in the city, 
ushered in the day, and soon afterwards the 
streets began to fill with people flocking in from 
all parts of the adjacent country. By seven 
o’clock, the different military and fire compa- 
nies, the various civic societies and associations, 
the Masons, the Odd Fellows, the Temperance 
men, and the delegations from the several trades 
and professions, began to muster at their re- 
spective places of rendezvous. At ten the 
Great Procession was put in motion, and march- 
ed up Broadway to Union Square, thence down 
the Bowery to Grand, through Grand to East 
Broadway, down East Broadway and Chatham 
street to the Park. The streets through which 
the procession passed were densely crowded 
with persons of all ages, sexes and conditions. 
The side walks, the stoops, the «balconies, the 
windows, and the very roofs of houses, were 
thronged with spectators, The principal hotels 
and public edifices were gaily decorated with 
flags and streamers, and occasionally with 
wreaths and boquets of flowers. 

The two beautiful fountains in the Park and 
Union Square, were in full play, as the proces 
sion passed, and added greatly to the splendour 
of the spectacle. Of the procession itself -we 
shall not attempt a detailed description. It was 
probably the most numerous, if not the most 
brilliant, ever got up in New York. The military 
display was extremely beautiful. The Firemen 
turned out in imposing numbers, with their 
Engines and Hose carts most tastefully decor- 
ated. ‘The two companies from Philadelphia 
with their large and handsome machines, and 
those from Newark, Poughkeepsie, Williams- 
burgh, and Brooklyn, attracted general’ notice. 
The Butchers’ Society made a very fine show. 
The Temperance Societies, as in duty bound, 
mustered in great strength in honour of this 
Cold Water Celebration. ‘The Printers were 
well represented. The Typographical Society 
was led by acar drawn by two horses, on which 
was the identical printing press worked by Dr. 
Franklin in London, and brought to this coun- 
try by Mr. John B. Murray, who loaned it to 
the printers, to add to the interest of their dis- 
play by the exhibition of this ancient relic of 
the craft. This press is as unlike one of the 
present day as can well be imagined. It is of 
the description commonly called the ‘box 
press,” with single screw and lever power, and 
frame worked mostly of wood; in shape much 
like the machines formerly used almost exclu- 
sively—we mean the Ramage Press. Upon 
its front were two brass plates. On the larger 
was an inscription to the effect that Dr. Franklin 
had worked on that press as a journeyman 
printer, in London, and that on his return to 


| that city as a diplomatic agent from Massachu- 


setts, he had sought out the old press, informed 
those who were busy atit that he also had work- 
ed upon it, and in the fashion of those days, but 
happily now a custom no more, treated them to 
a gallon of porter. In striking contrast with this 
specimen of an earlier era in printing was a 
miniature hand press, one of the most improved 
of the manufacture of R. Hoe & Co. blending 
lightness, compactness, power, and beauty of 
construction. By the side of this W. L. Stone, 
Esq., was seated on the car—not, however, in 
Dr. Franklin’s chair, but his own—superintend- 
ing the working of the following ode, copies of 
which were distributed among the crowd as the 
car moved along. 


THE CROTON ODE. 


Written at the request of the Corporation of the city of 
New York, by Gzorce P, Morris, Esq., and sung in 
front of the Park Fountain, by the members of the 
New York Sacred Music Society, on the completion 
of the Croton aqueduct. 


Gushing from this living fountain, 
Music pours a falling strain, 

As the Goddess of the Mountain © 
Comes with all her sparkling train. 

From her grotto-springs advancing, 

_ Glittering in her feathery spray, 

Woodland fays beside her dancing, 

She pursues her winding way. 


Gently o’er the rippling water, 
In her coral shallop bright, 
Glides the rock-king’s dove-eyed daughter, 
Deck’d in robes of virgin white 
Nymphs and naiads, sweetly smiling, 
Urge her bark with pearly hand, 
Merrily the sylph beguiling 
From the nooks of fairy-land. 


Swimming on the snow.curled billow, 
See the river spirits fair, 
Lay their cheeks, as on a pillow, 
With the foam-beads in their hair. 
Thus attended, hither wending, 
Floats the lovely oread now, 
Eden’s arch of promise bending 
Over her translucent brow. 


Hail the wanderer from a far land! 
Bind her flowing tresses up! 
Crown her with a fadeless garland, 
And with crystal brim the cup. 
From her haunts of deep seclusion, 
Let Intemp’rance greet her too, 
And the heat of his delusion 
Sprinkle with this mountain dew. 


Water leaps as if delighted, 

While her conquered foes retire! 
Pale Contagion flies affrighted 

With the baffled demon Fire! 
Safety dwells in her dominions, 

Health and Beauty with her move, 
And entwine their circling pinions 

In a sisterhood of love. 


Water shouts a glad hosanna! 
Bubbles up the earth to bless! 
Cheers it like the precious manna, 

In the barren wilderness. 

Here we wondering gaze, assembled 
Like the grateful Hebrew band, 
When the hidden fountain trembled, 
And obeyed the prophet’s wand. 


Round the aqueducts of story, 
As the mists of Lethe throng, 
Croton’s waves, in all their glory, 
Troop in melody along— 
Ever sparkling, bright and single, 
Will this rock-ribbed stream appear, 
When Posterity shall mingle, 
‘Like the gathered waters here. 


Next to the Printers, upon a car drawn by 
four fine horses, was a beautiful model of the 
steamboat North America, with hull, engine, 
é&c., complete—This model is a perfect minia- 
ture of the North America—the timbers, plank- 
ing pannelling, and even the very furniture of 
the saloons and cabins, being accurately copied. 
It was made for Isaac Newton, Esq., the enter- 
prising owner of the North and South America. 

There was a beautiful little boat, about five 
feet in length, drawn by a white pony, in which 
were seated three boys and two little girls; and 
on the boat, in large letters, was inscribed, 
“The two sisters of Croton.” 

One division was made up of the butch- 
ers of New York and Brooklyn, who made a 
great display, being on horseback and divided 
into two companies—one of white horses and 
the other of black. Their uniform was black 
dress with checked sleeves and white aprons. 
On a Jarge car drawn by four horses, was the 
stuffed skin of an ox, of tremendous size, sur- 
rounded’ by boys in white frocks supporting 
banners, on which were the names of the seve- 


ral markets in the city. On another, also drawn 
by four horses, were a very large calf and ten 
fine sheep, with boys and men dressed in white 
frocks—the whole intended to represent the 
butcher making a bargain in the farmer’s yard. 
The butchers must have numbered nearly five 
hundred. 

The division comprising various benevolent 
societies was mostly made up of foreigners. 
The Hibernian Benevolent Burial Society was 
the largest. The harp was borne as an emblem 
by two of these associations. The St David's 
Society had a car on which were borne two 
beautiful harps wreathed with garlands, and 
playing on them were two men habited in 
white, with venerable beards and wearing 
crowns on their heads, as ancient Welsh bards. 

The ninth division was made up of the Tem- 
perance Sccieties en masse, led on by Alexander 
Welsh, familiarly known as Sandy Welsh, and 
escorted by a cold water military guard. ‘There 
was a great variety of beautiful banners and 
appropriate emblems borne in this part of the 
procession. 

The ‘Temperance devices generally were 
equally quaint and significant. One represent- 
ed a water hydrant in full chase of a rum cask, 
literally driving him off the ground. The pur-. 
suer and the pursued had each a pair of legs 
and arms, but though there was no other indi- 
cation of human life, the expression was admi- 
rably brought out. 

On one of the banners, carried by the little 
coid water army, was an inverted decanter 
marked ‘right side up.” Another had four in- 
verted champagne bottles, one hanzing from 
each corner of a four sided banner. 

A cart. loaded with ice was drawn, labelled 
* An Original Croton Cooler.” 

On the Bloomingdale banner was the picture 
of Rebecca giving Isaac water from her pitcher 
at the well. 

The Procession started from the Battery at 
ten o’clock in the morning, and it was not until 
half-past four o’clock that the last files passed 


through the Park. It is estimated to have been 


five miles in length, and to have included 15,000 
persons. As soon as this part of the ceremony 
was over, Samuel Stevens, President of the 
Board of Water Commissioners, from the plat- 
form in the Park, addressed the Mayor and 
Common Council in an eloquent and appropriate 
speech. He was replied to by John L. Law- 
rence, the President of the new Board. Afier 
the speaking, an Ode, written for the occasion, 
by George P. Morris, Esq., was extremely well 
sung by the members of the New York Sacred 
Music ‘Society. With nine hearty cheers for 
the day and the occasion the vast assemblage 
then dispersed—the Common Council and their 
guests, among whom was his Excellency Go- 
vernor Seward and suite, retiring to the Supe- 
rior Court.foom to partake of a collation. Here 
in reply to a complimentary toast from Mayor 
Morris, Governor Seward briefly congratulated 
the city of New York upon the completion of 
the Great Aqueduct, and spoke of her example 
in persevering to the end, as well worthy the 
imitation of this State and every State engaged 
in similar works of physical improvement. | 
* In the evening the various places of public 
amusement were thronged with people. The 
Park Theatre, the Museum, the Astor House, 
and several of our public buldings, were bril- 
liantly illuminated. ‘The illumination of the 
Astor House was effected at the sound of the 
gong with a rapidity almost magical. In less 
than one minute after the signal was giver, 
every window on the Broadway front was in 
blaze of light. : 

So ended the Croton Jubilee. During the 
whole day, a bright sun smiled upon the page- 
ant, but as the evening set in, the clouds gath- 
ered, and the rain fell in torrents during the 
night. We have heard the remark from a 
hundred lips, that not a quarrel, not a disturb- 
ance, not a drunken man was to be seen in the 
city. This, considering that four hundred thou- 
sand persons were moving in, or looking at the 
procession, is the most creditable and gratify- 
ing circumstance in the whole history of the 
day. The general arrangements for the cele- 
bration, well contrived and equally well carried 
out, reflected the highest credit upon the Com- 
mittee who had them in charge. 


THE HORRORS OF WAR. 
General Ponsonby on the field of Waterloo. 


The late General Ponsonby gave the follow- 
ing account of his being wounded at Waterloo: 
—In the melee | was almost instantly disabled 
in both my arms, losing first my sword and 
then my rein, and followed by few of my men 
who were instantly cut down, and I[ was carried 
along by my horse, till receiving a blow from 
a sabre, I fell senseless on my face to the 
ground. Recovering, I raised myself to look 
round, being at that time, I believe, able to get 
up and run away, when a lancer passing by 
stuck his lance through my back. My head 
dropped and blood gushed into my mouth; a diffi- 
culty of breathing came on, and | thought all was 
over. Not long afierward, (it was then impos- 
sible to measure time, but | must have fallen 
in less than ten minutes after the onset,) a tiral- 
leur stopped to plunder me, threatening my 
life. I directed him toa small side pocket in 
which he found three dollars; all I had. But 
he continued to threaten, and [ said he might 
search me. This he did immediately, and un- 
loosed my stock, and tearing open my waist- 
coat, and leaving me in a very uneasy posture. 
But he had no sooner gone than an officer bring- 
ing up some troops to which the tirailleur pro- 
bably belonged, and happened to halt where | 
lay, stooped down and addressed me, saying -he 
feared I was badly wounded. I answered that 
I was, and expressed a wish to be carried to 
the rear. He said it was against their orders 


| to remove even their own men; but if they 


gained the day, (and he understood that the 
Duke of Wellington was killed, and six of our 
battallions had surrendered,) every attention in 
his power. should be shown to me. I complain. 
ed of thirst, and he held his bottle to my lips, 
directing one of his soldiers to lay me straight 
on my side, and placed a knapsack under my 
head. He then passed on into the action, soon, 
perhaps, to want, but not to receive the same 
assistance, and I shall never know to whose 
generosity I was indebted, as I believe for my 
life. By and by another tirallieur came up, a 
young man, full of ardour. He knelt down and 
fired over me many times and conversed with 
me very gaily all the while; at last he ran off, 
saying—* You will be pleased to hear that we 
are going to retire. Good day, my friend.” 

It was dark when two squadrons of Prussian 
cavalry, each of them two deep, came across 
the valley, and passed me in full trot, lifting me 
from the ground, and tumbling me about cruel 
ly. The clatter of their approach, and appre- 
hensions they excited may easily be imagined. 
A gun taking the same direction must have 
destroyed me. ‘The battle was now at an end, 
or removed to a distance. ‘The shouts and im- 
precations, the cries of Vive l’ Empereur/ and 
discharges of musquetry and cannon were over, 
and the groans of the wounded all around me 
became every instant more and more audible. 
| thought the night would never end. Much 
about this time I found a soldier lying across 
my legs. He had probably crawled thither in 
his agony; and his weight, his convulsive to- 
tions, and his noises, and the air rushing through 
a wound in his side, distressed me greatly; the 
last circumstance most of all, [ had a wound af 
the same nature myself. [t was not a dark 
night, and parties were wandering about to 
plunder. Several stragglers looked at me as 


they passed by, one after another, and at last 
one stopped to examine me. 

~ T told him as well as I was able, for I spoke 
German imperfectly, that I was a British offi- 
cer, and had been plundered already, he did 


_wings of lightning across the prairies. 


not desist however, and pulled me about rough- 
ly. An hour before midnight, I saw a man 


dressed in an English uniform walking towards 
me; he was, | suspect, on the same errand, and 
he came and looked me in the face. 
instantly, telling who I was, assuring him of a 
reward if he would remain with me. He said 
he belonged to the 40th, and had missed his regi- 
ment; he released me from the dying soldier, 
and stood over me as a sentinel, pacing back- 
wards and forwards. Day broke, and at six 
o'clock in the morning some English were seen 
in the distance. He ran to them. <A messen- 
ger being sent to Hervey, a cart came for me, 
and | was placed in it, and I was carried to the 
village of Waterloo, a mile and a half off, and 
laid in the bed from which Gordon, as I under- 
stood afterwards had just been carried out. | 
had received seven wounds. 


A PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 


While some of our party were digging into 
the sand near the edge of the stream, with the 
hope of finding water more fresh, and others 
were enjoying the luxury ofa bath,a loud re- 
port as of a cannon, was heard in the direction 
of the camp, and a dark smoke was seen sud- 
denly to arise. ‘* An Indian attack !” was the 
startling cry on all sides, and instantly we 
commenced bundling on our clothes, and bri- 
dling our horses. One by one, as fast as we 
could get ready, we started off for what we sup- 
posed a scene of engagement. As we neared 
the comping ground, it became plainly evident 
that the prairie was on fire in all directions. 
When within a mile of the steep declivity which 
cut off the prairie above from the valley, the 
dark flames were seen flashing among the dry 
cedars, and a dense volume of the black smoke 
arising above all, gave a painful sublimity to 
the scene. 

On approaching nearer, we were met by 
some of our companions. ‘They stated that the 
high grass of the prairie had caught fire by 
accident, that many of the wagons had been 
consumed, and among them the commission- 
er’s, Which contained not only our trunks, but 
a large number of cartridges. The explosion of 
those we had mistaken for the report of our 
cannon. 

We dashed ahead with the hope of rendering 
some assistance to our companions, but before 
we could reach the place of the steep and rug- 
ged hill, the fire was dashing down with fearful 
rapidity, leading and flashing across the gul- 
lies, and roaring in the deep and yawning 
chasms, with the wild and appalling tones of a 
tornado. Ever and anon, as the flames would 
strike the dry and craggy tops of the cedars, a 
report as of a musket would be heard, and in 
such quick succession did these reports follow 
each other, that I can liken them to nothing 
save the irregular discharge of infantry. 

The wind was blowing fresh from the west, 
when the prairie first caught, carrying the 
flame with a rapidity astonishing, over the very 
ground on which we had travelled during the 
day. The wind lulled with the sun, and now 
the fire began to spread slowly in other direc- 
tions. The passage by which we descended 
was cut off by the flames, and night found our 
party still in the valley unable to find any other 
route to the land above. Our situation was a 
dangerous one too; for had the wind sprung 
up and veered into the east, with such velocity 
did the flames spread, we should have found 


much difficulty in escaping. 

About nine o’clock, | was fortunate enough 
to meet with some of our men, who directed 
me to a passage up the ascent. It should be 
remarked here, that our party who had started 
from the river by this time, were scattered in 
every direction, each man endeavouring to find 
his way to our camp by his own road. _ For- 
tunately the fire had been checked in a western 
direction by the peculiar formation of the 
ground, and by the wind. 

Worn down by fatigue, hungry, and almost 
choked with thirst, [ laid down upon the black- 
ened ground that night, but it was long before 
sleep visited my eyelids. A broad sheet of 
flame, miles in width, could still be seen in the 
east, lighting up the heavens with a bright 
glow, while the subdued, yet deep roar of the 
element was plainly heard as it sped on with 
In the 
valley far below us the flames were flashing 
and leaping about among the dry cedars, re- 
sembling a magnificent display of fire-works, 
the combination forming a scene of grandeur 
and sublimity it is impossible to describe.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 


MINERALS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


We have received from the State Printers, a 
copy of the second report of the State Geolo- 
gist, made in June last. . 

Dr. Jackson. says that * Jron, the right arm 
of national industry and power, abounds in 
New Hampshire. Lead occurs in considera- 
ble abundance, and Zinc in very large and im- 
portant veins, amply sufficient for the supply of 
the New England states.” A vein of copper in 
the town of Warren is now undergoing explo- 
ration with a view to work the mine on a large 
scale. Liberal offers have been made by prac- 
tical iron founders to establish iron furnaces in 
the town of Jackson. 7 

The zinc and lead mines of Eaton are also 
considered workable. The lead ore of Shel- 
burne has been found easy to smelt, and the 
lead is sufficiently rich in silver to pay a profit 
on the expense attending its extraction. 

‘Two veins of the compact and pure tin ore 


‘have been discovered in the town of Jackson, 


and the probability now is that the mine will 
prove workable for metallic tin. ? 

A very valuable ore of Titanium has also 
been discovered ih the towns of Unity and Mer- 
rimack, and if it proves abundant it will be of 
importance to the individuals on whose estates 
it has been found. ‘That occurring in Unity, 
contains a minute proportion of tin, which ts 
an indication of the probable occurrence of that 
metal in the vein. ‘The ore found in Merri- 
mack is worth $16 a pound, wholesale, and a 
considerable quantity is employed by dentists 
in the manufacture of mineral teeth, and by 
the porcelain painter. Owing to its absolute 
purity, the New Hampshire Titanium will be 
preferred to any yet found in this country. 

A bed of limestone has been discovered in 
the town. of Amherst, and associated with it 
occur several curious and interesting minerals. 
It will be visited by many mineralists. 

Quarries of mica are profitably wrought in 
two or three towns in New Hampshire. That 
in Grafton has furnished the largest supply, 
and yields more than $1500 per annum as the 
proceeds of sales. _ 

The Alstead quarry is also wrought, yield- 
ing an income of from $800 to $1000 per an- 
num to the proprietor. : 

Plumbago is wrought to some extent in the 
towns of Hillsboro, and Goshen, furnishing 


profitable occupation during a part of the year|_ 


to a number of industrious men. 

Good oil stones, scythe stones, &c., are also 
obtained very abundantly in this State, and the 
labour of quarrying and preparing them for 
market employs a number of persons during a 
part of the year. 

Granular Quartz is a very abundant rock in 
New Hampshire, and furnishes not only a large 
supply to the sand-paper makers of Vermont, 
but is also used in the manufacture of the excel- 
lent glass made in the town of Keene.—Eagle. 


GLASS, 


The largest sheet of glass in the world, has 
just been finished at the works of the Thames 
Plate-glass Company at Poplar, and may be 
seen at their warehouse in town. It is fourteen 
feet eight inches Jong by eight and a half feet 
wide, and will, no doubt, be placed in some pub- 
lic building, as there are few private residences 
in this country where it could be fixed. 


1 spoke} 


TEMPERANCE IN NEW GRANADA. 


From the Gazeta of the 3d July, published 
at Bogota, we find that the Government is doing 
all in its power to discourage the use of ardent 
spirits. By a decree dated 12th June, Con- 
gress directed that each and every still should 
pay a tax of thirty dollars per month, if the 
still could make more than halfa gallon of * Ar- 
quardiente” at one time—and that no stills for 
making less should be licensed. Sellers of 
brandy by retail to be taxed sixteen dollars per 
month, and the duty of transportation from one 
parish to another to be one dollar a gallon every 
time so transported. ‘The revenue thus raised, 
goes to pay back interest on the national debt ; 
and it is believed that a very short time will 
suffice for that purpose, unless the use of spirits 
is at once abandoned.— WN. Y. Jour. of Com. 


A LARGE CLOCK. 


A German paper mentions the production of 
a very powerful time-piece by Herr Lebonardi, 
a watchmaker of Berlin. The description, which 
is not very intelligible in all its parts, taken 
generally, is to the following effect: ‘The chro- 
nometer, which marks time to the 11,000th of 
a second, is destined for observations on the ra- 
pidity of cannon balls, and the distance of the 
firing. ‘The dial-plate is divided into one hun- 
dred sections, and the hand or index, which 
passed over it in one second, and which can be 
stopped and set in motion again at pleasure, is 
quite capiliform. But as error would be una- 
voidable, if it were put in motion or stopped by 
the human finger, a galvanic connexion is es- 
tablished between the gun and the watch. By 
an ingenious contrivance, the moment the ball 
leaves the cannon the index rises, and comes 
down, and is stopped on the report, so that the 
time may be exactly marked. 


-— 


SUBMARINE RESEARCHES.. 


An experiment will, on the 3lst instant, be 
made on the wreck of the Royal George off 
Spithead, in the presence of Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, and other distinguished naval and scien- 
tific gentlemen, by Dr. Payerne, the inventor of 
an important process of preserving life under 
water for an indefinite period of time, without 
having communication with the external air. 
The process consists in supplying a submarine 
boat with purified air, without the aid of tubes 
from the surface of the water. ‘The apparatus 
for effecting this object is small and simple, 
can be worked by one man, and supply the 
purified air to a considerable number of divers. 
It is all worked, and contained in the body 
of a submarine boat, from the interior of 
which pliable pipes are affixed leading to the 
head-dress of the divers. By means of the 
diving-bell only one hundred and twenty feet 
can be descended on account of the immense 
pressure which the diver has to support, but by 
the submarine boat an unlimited depth can be 
accomplished. Until, however, the discovery 
of Dr. Payerne, for supplying so great a quanti- 
ty of pure air, the capabilities of the boat were 
unavailable, while with the diving-bell and 
diving-dress in ordinary use the workmen were 
unable to leave the former, or go beyond the 
air-pipe attached to their habiliment. Now, 
however, they are enabled to quit the boat and 
perform their operations with no more cause 
for alarm at the tempest that may rage above 
than duringaclam. They will also be able, 
by the’same means, to re-enter the vessel with- 
out being obliged to ascend to the surface. 


A WONDER OF PATIENT TOIL. 

An Italian artist, Signor Andrea Gambassini, 
is now exhibiting in London a model of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, on a grand scale, showing 
both the interior and exterior of that wonderful 
edifice to the-minutest degree of accuracy. It 
is on the scale of one to a hundred, being 
twenty-one feet in length and six feet four inches 
in height. The signor was engaged : fourteen 
years in its construction. 

The exterior of the model is of itself a sur- 
prising effort of ingenuity; it is constructed of 
maple, and is admirably regarded as a piece 
of joinery merely: the architectural forms are 
sharply defined, the columns and capitals ac- 
curately cut, and the statues delicately carved 
in ivory. ‘The model is made to open, like a 
cabinet to show the interior; being divided down 
the centre, one side is detached from the other; 
and the visiter is thus enabled to form a concep 
tion of the surpassing splendour and richness 
of the coup d’ail, and to examine in detail the 
plan of the structure and its decorations. The 
gray marble columns, the inlaid floor, the gild- 
ed ceiling, the painted dome, and walls enrich- 
ed with the treasures of painting and sculpture, 
are exposed to view; the East end and the 
transepts also open, and by means of a mirror 
every recess of the chapels becomes visible. 
The mosaic pavement is composed of various 
woods resembling coloured marbles, but the 
marble pannellings of the walls are painted by 
hand ; the statues are carved in ivory, and the 
mosaic altar-pieces and other pictures of the 
dome and ceiling are executed on copper in the 
most finished style of the miniature-painting; 
not a statue is omitted, not a slab of marble but 
is faithfully represented. 


A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


The New York State Mechanic, published at 
Albany, gives the following account of a curious 
source of water in the neighbourhood : 


About twelve miles from Albany, at Clarks- 
ville, a fathomless spring, like a well, several 
feet in diameter, supplies a broad rivulet of 
water. For several rods above is seen the bed 
of what must have been a large body of water, 
that wore its way through rocks of the firmest 
mould. ‘The gorge presents the evidence of 
there having been formerly a powerful stream, 
by the displacement of huge rocks, and the 
formation of innumerable pot holes of large di- 
mensions. It is truly a romantic place, calcu- 
lated to inspire the beholder with awe and 
wonder. Near these are also two caverns, 
which have been explored, but it is believed are 
not often visited, although they have their at- 
tractions. {In one of them which has been ex- 
plored to a considerable distance, a boat has 
been provided for a subterranean expedition by 
water, for the progress of the adventurer is in- 
tercepted by a small lake. A tavern is kept 
near the place by Mr. Clark. The vicinity is 
also memorable as the seat of the Helderberg 
war, a couple of years since. 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS—ArT Ranuway, New Jersey, Rev. J. T.. 
Principay. In this Boarding School, Boys are 
made thoroughly acquainted with the French language, writ- 
ten and spoken, at the same time that they are fitting for 
Colleger acquiring only an English education. The French 
is constantly spoken in the family. ‘The Principal received 
his early education in Paris, and resided in that city after- 
ward several years. The Termsare $175 a year. 

Rahway is nineteen miles from New York, on the line of 
the Rail to Philadelphia. Visitors can go from either 
city, spend several hours at the school and return the same 
day. References: Rev. C. K. Imbrie, Rahway, Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, Princeton, Rev. Thos, Brainard, and Dr. McClel- 
lan, Philadelphia, and Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., Balti- 
more. ‘I'he Winter Session will commence on the first of 
November next. Apply by mail. oct 15—3i* 


EW BOOKS.—The Case as it is; or the Doctrines of 
Oxford Tracts as they are. By Rev. Wm. Goode, A. M. 
Christ our Law. By Cousin Fry. History of Charles the 
Eighth of France. By Count Segur. Holy Divinity, first 
American edition, in vol. 8vo. Gems of American Female 
Poets. Edited by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. Just published 
and for sale by H. HOOKER, 
178 Chestnut street, opposite the Masonic Hall, Philadel- 
phia. oct 8 


EACHERS WANTED.—Two Ladies of suitable qua- 
lifications may obtain desirable situations in the Fe- 

male Seminary, under the care of the subseriber. One will 
be required to instruct in Music, Painting, and Ornamental! 
work ; the other, in the French and English Languages, and 
Writing. Both must be able to converse in French. ‘The 
salary of each will be Three Hundred Dollars, besides 
Boarding and Washing, for a session of nine months, to com- 
mence October 15th, instant Applicants will please send 


D. MeNEILL TURNER, 
Chesterville, South Carolina. 


their recommendations (post paid) immediately to | 


oct 8—3t 


TRASBURG ACADEMY.—This Academy is located 
in the pleasant borough of Strasburg, about eight miles 
south-east of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and three miles from 
the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad. This being a 
pleasant and healthy situation, and easy of access, renders it 
peculiarly desirable to parents, who may wish to place their 
sons from home to be educated. ‘This Ins itution was open- 
ed by the subscriber, on the first of May, 1839. During the 
t season, a splendid three story brick building has been 
erected, with the latest improvements, for the convenience 
of pupils, which the proprietor has obtained for the use of 
his school. 

‘The branches taught, embrace all those of a thorough En- 
glish education, together, with the Latin, Greek, French, 
and German languages; Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing, &c. Every branch is taught in the most thorough 
manner. But, while the principal aims constantly to make 
thorough scholars, he deems it no less important, to inculcate 
moral and religious principles. Believing no education de- 
sirable, which neglects the cultivation of the heart and life, 
he — his best exertions to secure the present and future 
wellare of those committed to his charge. 

Teachers of much skill and experience are employed in 
the various departments of instruction, 

Trrms.—Tuition, Board, Washing, &c., ver session of five 
months, $50. B as emery will not be required until the end of 
the session. Fuel and light, extra. 

The winter session will commence on the Ist Monday o1 
November. A regular examination will be held at the close 
of every session. It is very desirable, that all the students 
be present at the commencement of the session. No student 
will be allowed to leave before the end of the term, Parents 
wishing to place ther sons in this Institution, will please 
make early application, by letter or otherwise. 

Rev. DAVID MCARTER, Principal. 

RererReEnces.—Dr. J. Steel, J. McPhail, W. Warran, H. 
Musselman, J. Neff, and G. Withers, Strasburg. Rev. J. 
McNair, D. Cockley and J. H. Bryson, Lancaster. Dr. C. 
Bucher and C. Krall, Sheafferstown. Dr. Isaac Winters, 
Hinkletown. Dr. N. Sample, Paradise. Rev. J. Barr, Wil- 
liamstown. Rev. J. Latta, Upper Octorara. Rev. A. G. 
Morrison, Coatesville. Rev. R. W. Dunlap, Columbia. Rev. 
L. C. Rutter, Chesnut Level. John Whiteside and Hugh 
Andrews, Colerain. Rev. A. Nevin and D. Wallace, Grove. 
W. Noble, Nobleville. Rev. W. W. Latta, Waynesburg. 
Rev. J. MeDowell, D.D., Rev. W. M. Engles, D.D., Rev. H. 
A. Boardman, and Rev. John Patten, Philadelphia. Rev. 
R. J. Breckinridge, D.D., Baltimore. 

Strasburg, Lancaster county, Pa. oct 15—3t 


CHRISTIAN FATHER'S PRESENT TO HIS FA- 
MILY.—Howtpay Girt ror THE YEar 1843.—A Boox 
ror Kvery FAMILY IN THE UNirep Statres.—Onk Hun- 
DRED DOLLARS GIVEN FOR EVERY OnE Hunprep Copies 
SoLp! Agents—responsible men—wanted in every town 
and village throughout the United States, and British Pro- 
vinces, tv sell“ SEARS' BIBLE BIOGRAPHY,” the most 
splendidly illustratrated, and Cheapest Work ever issued on 
e American Continent, containing several hundred E:ngra- 
vings, entirely new and original, designed and executed by 
the most eminent artists of England and America. Cost of 
preparing the Work $5000. This beautiful and important 
Work contains upwards of 500 pages royal octavo, is printed 
from new stereotype plates, handsomely bound in gilt, and 
lettered, and retails readily at the low price of $2.50 per vol- 
ume. The following extract is froma lengthy Review, writ- 
ten by the Rev. W. C. Brownlee, D.D., “—. is only one out of 
several hundred recommendations, from the clergy and the 
press, that the work has Pe oad received : 

“ New York, August 6, 1842.—This is, beyond question, 
one of the most elegant books ever oanuniall to our fellow 
citizens in this Republic. It ought to be in every Christian 
family for its innate value; and in every patriotic family asa 
splendid specimen of our progress in domestic manufacture, 
and the advancement of our artists and manufacturer, in 
their rivalship with those of Europe. W.C Brown ee.” 

A very Liperat Orrer'!—One Hunprep 
will be given by the publisher to every agent who will un- 
dertake and sell ONE 
He believes that there is scarcely a town or village in the 
Unicn, but that number may easily be disposed of. 


*.* Persons inclosing money, will be careful to pay tle-~ 


whole postage; and in ordering books will state, explicitly, 
how the books shall be sent to them. © 


Also, in press, another IMpoRTANT, VALUABLE, and CHEAP 
Work, in the course of pulfication, and will be ready for 
delivery early in October, 1842, complete in one volume royal 
octavo, containing about 600 pages of letter press, and more 
than Five Hundred Engravings, elegantly bound in gilt; 
price only $2.50 per ey & 

THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 

In Nature, Art, and Mind, comprising a complete Library 
of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, and illustrated by 
more than Five Hundred Engravings. Consisting of Views 
of Cities, Edifices, and other great works of Architecture, 
Monuments, Mechanical Inventions, Ruins, Illustrations of 
the Manners and Costumes of different Nations, Religious 
Rites and Ceremonies, Cataracts, Volcanoes, Curiosities, 
Trees, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and the numerous ob- 
jects contained inthe Fossil, Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdoms. Carefully compiled by Ropert Szars, from the 
best and latest sources. 

> For further particulars, please to address the subscri- 
ber, post paid, without which no letter will be taken from 
the post office. ROBERT SEARS, _ - 

Publisher, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

The above will be found the most useful and popular 
work ever = ished, for enterprising men to undertake the 
sale of inall our cities and towns. | 

ik? Agents wanted to sell the above valuable publica- 
tions in the state of Pennsylvania, by the subscriber, who is 
the only authorized Agent for the same. H. PLATT, 

441 Market street, and Green above Eighth street, Phila- 
del phia. oct 8—tt 


HIGH SCHOOL, Woopsury, New Jersey, 
Rev. 8S. D. Biytue, Principal.—The Winter Session 
of this Institution will commence on the first Monday of No- 
vember. ‘The advantages it aflords to parents in the educa- 
tion of their sons, it is believed, are unsurpassed by those of 
any similar Institution. The Principal devotes his personal 
attention to the duties of the school rvom,in the discharge ot 
which, he is assisted by able and experienced Teachers. It 
will be the object of the subscriber to impart to his pupils an 
understanding knowledge of whatever they may undertake 
to learn ; — will he aim toground them well in the 
elements of Classical and Mathematical learning. ‘The 
healthfulness of Woodbury, located within eight miles of 
Philadelphia, is unrivalled. ‘The grounds of the Institution, 
to which all the pupils are restricted in their hours of recrea- 
tion, are extensive and beautiful. ‘The dormitories are sepa- 
rate; and assiduous attention will be given to the manners 
and morals of the pupils. The course of stndy is full, em- 
bracing all the usual branches of English, Classical, and Ma- 
thematical education. The year is divided into two sessions 
of twenty-two weeks each, commencing on the first Monday 
of November and May. The terms for Boarding and ‘Tui- 
tion, including all charges for washing, mending, use of Li- 
brary, &c., will be $100 per session, payable half in advance. 
REFERENCES.—Dr. Ludlow, Dr. Bethune, Dr. Cuyler, Dr, 
McDowell, Rev. H. A. Boardman, Hon. Joel B. Sutherland, 
A. Whit, Robert Taylor, Thomas Biddle, M. Newkirk, Dr. 
C. D. Meigs, Philadelphia; Hon. C. Blythe, Harrisburg; 
Rev. C. Van Renssalaer, Burlington, New Jersey ; Hon. C. 
Wickliffe, Washington City. 
oct 8—4t S. D. BLYTHE. 


_ PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1843. — 
Just published, The Presbyterian Almanac, calculated 
for the Horizons and Meridians of Boston, New York, Phila 
delphia, Baltimore, and Charleston, and adapted for use in 
every partof the United States, with various interesting Re- 
ligious and Miscellaneous matter. Price four dollars per hun- 
dred—siz and a quarter cents single copy. For sale at the 
South-east corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadel 
phia. _PAUL T. JONES, Publishing Agent. 
oct 8—6 


OARDING SCHOOL — Scientific, ‘Mathematical, and 
Classical, at Amsoy, New Jersey. 
. WoopsripcGE, 
S. G. Principals. 

The location is — and healthy, and daily accessible 
by Steamboat and Railroad. 

‘The Course of Instruction is thorough and practical, de- 
signed to fit young men for any class in College, or for use- 
fulness in active life. Parental care and watchfulness are 
extended to the morals and habits of the pupils. 

The Principals fully intend their School shall be second 
to none in point of merit. | 
Pi. Winter Session will commence on Monday, Novem- 

r 7th. 

‘Terms MopDERATE, in accommodation to the times. 

Cireulars with further information, may be had at the OF 
fice of the Presbyterian, Philadelphia; by application to the 
Principals, Perth Amboy; David Hale, Esq, Robert Carter, 
58 Canal street, J. S. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel, Booksel- 
lers, New York; F. A. Fisher, Esq.,15 Church Alley, Phila- 
delphia; S. Armes, M. D., Elizabethtown ; F. King, Esq, 
Rahway; Wm. B. Kinney, Esq., Newark; J. Ford, Esq., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Reference is also made to the Faculty of the College of 
New Jersey, Princeton; Rev, Wm. A. Hallock, Rev. George 
Bush, Charles Pierson, M. D., Rensselaer Havens, and Mich 
Baldwin, Esqrs.. New York; Rev. John McDowell, D.D., 
Philadelphia; Rev. David Magie, D.D., Rev. Nicholas Mur- 
ray, and most of the clergy of Elizabethtown Presbytery. 

sept 17—121* 

XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY, Cuester Covunry, 
Pennsylvania.—This Institution has now completed its 
first year andes the direction of the subscriber, and from is 
past history and present prospects, he is encouraged to.prose- 
cute, to its fullest e«tent, his original purpose of making it in 
every re a School of the first class. Owing to the rapid 
increase in the number of pupils, it was found necessary 
during the first term to enlarge the establishment. In ae- 
complishing this an expense of about six thousand dollars has 
been incurred. A large and handsome building is now in 
progress, and will be completed previous to the opening of 
the next session. It is located in the pleasant village of Ox- 
ford, fourteen miles from Parksburgh, on the Columbia Rail 
Road, and sixteen from Newark, on the Baltimore Rail 
Road, at either of which places a private conveyance to the 
Seminary can at all times be obtained. 

The Winter Session will commence on Wednesday, the 
2d of November. Pupils under ten years of age are not ad- 
mitted. The course of instruction embraces all the branches 
of a solid, polite, and ornamental education. 

Terms.—For Board, including washing, fuel. light, &c., 
per session of five months, $45. Sraition in all the branches 
of the regular course, do. $12.50. Lessons on Piano, and use 
of instrument, $16. The Ancient and Modern Languages, 
each, $10. Drawing and Painting, $10. Wax Flowers and 
Embroidery, each, $5. 

Books and Stationary are furnished at Philadelphia retail 
prices. 

The Session Bills to be paid $30 in advance, and the re- 
mainder before the pupil is removed. : 

oct 1—4t* J. GRIEK RALSTON, Principal. 


EMPERANCE TEA WAREHOUSE AND FAMILY 
GROCERY STORE, South-west corner of ‘Tenth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, where the subscriber offers for 
sale the following articles at the lowestcash prices :— Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, Souchong, Pouchong, Orange 
Pecco, and other Teas, ell of the choicest quality. cha, 
Java, Laguayra, white Rio and Maracaibo Coffee. Double 
and single Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars. Sperm Oil 
the best quolity at the reduced price of 31 per gallon. Also, 
Sperm €andles. Syrup, Sugar House, and Trinidad Molas- 
ses. American oe Imported Strained meen Jersey and 
Western Hams, Smoked Beef, new smoked Salmon, and 
Tongues and Bologna Semone. Imitation English Cheese, 
very old and fine, Also, Herkimer County, Pine Apple, and 
Sap SagoCheese. ‘Tamarinds, put up ia 4, 5, and 6 Ib. jars, 
for family use. Boston, Butter, Dyspepsia, and pure water 
Biscuit ; also, Troy Biscuit. Spanish and French Olives, 
Pickles and Sauces, Sardines, Tomato, Walnut, and M 
room Ketchups, Currie Powder.. Sweet Oil, Plagniol’s cele- 
brated brand. Havana Sweetmeats, assorted. White Cas- 
tile Soap; also, red mottled do.; Palm, Almond, Variegated, 
Windsor, Vegetable Shaving and Yellow and Brown Soaps. 
Pure Spanish, Homoeopathic. Sweet Spiced, and plain Choc- 
olote. Also, Kitchen’s, Baker's, and Lyngg’s Cocoa. Canton 
Preserved Ginger, in large Porcelain jars. All articles pur- 
chased at the above store, will be sent to gies of the city 
free of charge. S. W. COLTON, — 


aug 27. 


UNDRED Coptgs of the above Work. 
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